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THE CITY OF LONDON 


_ report on the improvement of the City prepared by 

. C. H. Holden and Professor W. G. Holford and 
ty in April, 1947, was accepted in principle by the Court of 
Common Council, which then approved the publication of a 
beok that should describe and illustrate the proposals for 
rebuilding more fully and include other features related to the 
subject. This book has now been issued* and takes the form 
of an attractive volume which ought to be in the hands of every 
citizen interested in the subject. 


In addition to the substance of the original report four other 
sections are included, comprising a brief historical study of 
the City ; a comprehensive record of the war damage between 
September, 1940, and March, 1945, amounting to about one- 
third of the City’s buildings ; an attempt to forecast the effect 
of the reconstruction proposals on City habits, etc. ; while 
another portion covers possible relations of the general aspects 
of the report to future developments. As the original report 
is now out of print it was obviously desirable that it should be 
included in full in this volume. For those who are not familiar 
with it, a brief indication of its main features is demanded. The 
chief area of destruction extends from the Thames northward 
right across the city just east of St. Paul’s; another district lies 
west of the Old Bailey between Holborn and Fleet-street ; two 
more are in the neighbourhood of The Tower. 


In the new road pattern numerous diversions, road widenings 
and circuit points are included ; the more prominent features 
are a high level route along the northern boundary and a double- 
decked Upper Thames-street. Suggestions include provision 
for independent footways and for car parking at various levels. 








* The City of London. A record of destruction and survival. Architectural Press, 


London. Quarto, 25s. 


The main criticism to which the plan is open lies in its being 
perforce based on the administrative system separating the 
area under the authority of the City from that controlled by the 
London County Council. Even the well-marked boundary of 
the Thames is crossed by four road bridges, and the traffic 
which they can bear affects the City plan; while to the north 
and east the planning has obviously been influenced by the 
position of the highly artificial City boundary, particularly in 
proximity to Liverpool-street Station. In another case, the 
cleared area has suggested the possibility of a south-north 
route under Cheapside, but this is not regarded as of primary 
importance owing to its very local treatment, while in view of the 
small service now rendered by Southwark Bridge, if such an 
underpass had been planned to connect this bridge with Wood- 
street, it would have been of very great value. 


The inclusion of low-level footways as proposed in the report 
is an excellent idea, as at a comparatively economical expendi- 
ture it would afford great relief to short distance movement, 
but it is not carried by any means far enough. As connecting. 
links between railway stations or car parks and office blocks, 
such routes would be of great value in reducing the congestion 
in main streets, while in inclement weather they would afford 
comfortable access on foot. 


The studies in detail of local groupings are in many cases very 
attractive and the suggestions as to the treatment of building 
masses to secure a maximum of light and air most valuable. 
There still remain, however, a few architectural openings that 
could be taken advantage of without seriously affecting the 
traffic plan, such for instance, as a vista of St. Paul’s from the 
east and some redesigning to the north of the Guildhall. 

Despite the above criticisms on matters of detail which we 
felt impelled to offer in view of possible future developments, it 
must be recognised that this book, as a whole, provides an in- 
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valuable guide to those charged with the destiny of the City 
and that it reflects very great credit on all those who have had a 
share in its compilation. Apart from the two experts and the 
‘Town Planning Committee of the City Corporation, there is a 
long list of bodies and individuals who have contributed towards 
making the work as informative and attractive as possible. No 
publication of this type has had such a liberal allowance of maps, 
diagrams, photographs, other illustrations, and special drawings 
all chosen with the specific purpose of clarifying the impression 
of the way in which the character and needs of the City should 
influence future developments. 


We have here a volume that must, for years to come, be an 
indispensable handbook for all who are destined to take part 
in the remodelling of the City. Whether the scheme reaches 
exactly the form here defined or not, the conditions and principles 
laid down in it are bound to be used as guides in the task now at 
its preliminary stages. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


HE British Architects’ Conference closed in Belfast on Satur- 

day last after a varied and interesting programme in which 

the Ulster architects, under the leadership of their President, 

Mr. Gibson, proved themselves kind and helpful hosts. Among 

matters of moment which came under discussion was the future 
of architectural education in Northern Ireland. 


The Report of the Special Committee on Architectural 
Education, issued by the R.I.B.A. in 1946, expressed regret that 
there was, at that time, no ‘“‘ Recognised ” school of architecture 
in Northern Ireland, and added that this ‘“‘ unfortunate situation” 
must “ impose grave disabilities on the education of architectural 
students in the Six Counties. Northern Ireland could un- 
questionably support a fully Recognised school, and Belfast is 
obviously the city in which it should be located. It is under- 
stood that the possibility of establishing a school in the Queen’s 
University has been discussed for some years. The Committee 
is convinced that, in the University, the new school would 
develop in the most suitable environment, and hopes that the 
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project which has been so long debated may in the near future 
be realised.” 


That was the position five years ago, and many visitors to the 
Conference must have been looking forward eagerly to some 
announcement of progress made with this highly desirable 
scheme, particularly in view of the fact that the name of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University appeared among 
the Vice-Presidents of the Conference, and that the first meeting 
of the Conference was devoted to a discussion on architectural 
education. Their hopes were, however, somewhat dashed by a 
speech made on the same evening, at the Conference dinner, 
by the Minister of Finance for Northern Ireland, Major J. M. 
Sinclair, D.L., M.P. As reported in the local Press on the follow- 
ing day, he said that he ‘“ had consulted the authorities at the 
Queen’s University, and had gathered that in view of the diff- 
culties in housing adequately some of their existing faculties, 
the time was not ripe for the establishment of a new faculty— 
a Chair of Architecture.”” The Royal Society of Ulster Archi- 
tects have been campaigning in this direction for a long time, 
but Major Sinclair alleviated to some extent their disappointment 
by pointing out that the Government were considering the 
suggestion of offering scholarships tenable at universities or 
suitable institutions in England and Scotland, provided that 
those who took them would give Northern Ireland the benefit 
of their educational training for a period after the completion of 
the course. He proposed that, if this suggestion was accepted, 
the Queen’s University should make the necessary arrangements, 
in consultation with a panel composed chiefly of the Royal 
Society of Ulster Architects. 


The problem is a local problem, to be settled by the men on 
the spot. There are serious difficulties of finance in Northern 
Ireland, as in England, and it may be that the University’s 
point of view, as stated by Major Sinclair, is entirely reasonable. 
It may even be that the proposed scheme of scholarships, with 
the curious condition attached to it, is the only feasible solution 
at the moment; but, nevertheless, Belfast people should 
remember that a good school of architecture, with its appeal to 
local patriotism and its influence upon local taste and culture, 
is a real asset to any large and progressive city. 





Shaw’s Bridge, River Lagan, Belfast. 


From a drawing by M. S. Briggs. 


Our report of the British Architects’ Conference begins on page 810 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


“Rebuilding the City of London” 
A BRIEF account of the war damage to the 
<*% City of London and of the comprehensive 
replanning proposals of Dr. Holden and 
professor Holford is given in a booklet just 
published under the above heading (price 
js.) by the City Corporation.° Of the City’s 
393 acres of buildings, 104 acres were totally 
destroyed or so damaged that final demoli- 
tion and clearance became necessary. A 
double-page plan shows the areas of destruc- 
tion and the plan for rebuilding approved by 
the Corporation is reproduced on the cover. 
This shows clearly the many improvements 
contemplated, which include’ a spacious pre- 
cinct for St. Paul’s Cathedral, of which new 
yiews will be opened up from several direc- 
tions. The replanning proposals are dis- 
cussed in this week’s leading article so they 
eall for no comment here. 

Mr. H. Anthony Mealand, the City Plan- 
ning Officer, in a foreword to the booklet, 
points out that restrictions on capital ex- 
penditure have retarded rebuilding, but that, 
nevertheless, new buildings of an approxi- 
mate value of 6} million pounds are in pro- 
gress. Some ten of these are illuStrated, 
mostly in course of construction, but some 
virtually finished, and it must be said that 
except in one or two cases the quality of the 
architecture is rather undistinguished. Every 
allowance must be made for the fact that 
austerity is still the order of the day, but it 
is to be hoped that when building conditions 
become easier it will be possible to provide 
the new and improved streets of the City 
with elevations more attractive than some 
which are illustrated in this booklet. Two 
bombed churches shown under restoration 
are the Temple Church and St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate. 


London’s Flocedlit Vistas 


THE LIGHTS of the South Bank Exhibition 
have become so well known that some of the 
less publicised vantage points for viewing 
London’s night architecture are in danger of 
being missed. Our favourite is the floodlit 
fringe of buildings seen from St. James’s Park. 
The vistas are, of course, familiar—down 
the lake westward to Buckingham Palace 
and eastwards to the Whitehall buildings— 
then the various views of the Abbey, Central 
Hall and the Houses of Parliament or the 
Wellington Steps. Now, with the superb 
floodlighting, such scenes have taken-en an 
extra beauty—one particular view, with the 
Baroque dome of the Central Hall in the 
foreground, the floodlit Abbey behind. it and 
a faint impression of the eternally scaffolded 
Houses of Parliament towering in the back- 
ground, with the lake reflecting the whole, 
constitutes something of a gift masterpiece 
for an imaginative photographer, and is an 
impressive piece of architectural scenery 
by any standards. 

Another superb view is of Kent’s Horse- 
guards building, also seen from the park ; 
Tarely can this spacious composition have 
looked sé fine. 

To anyone tired of the brilliance of the 
South Bank illuminations a sojourn in St. 
James’s Park is well worth while, if offly 
for that view of Westminster Abbey. 


South Bank Attendance 


IN JUST OVER three weeks since its opening 
the South Bank Exhibition had its millionth 
visitor on May 26, in the, person of Miss 
Betty Darke, of Worcester, for whom a 
special programme wasarranged. Miss Darke, 
who was accompanied by her fiancé, was pre- 
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sented with a 5s. festival piece and was given 
a luncheon of steak, strawberries and ice 
cream and champagne. The unseasonably 
cold weather early in May undoubtedly kept 
down attendance figures after the opening of 
the exhibition, and it will be interesting to 
see how long it will be before the second 
million mark is reached. 


Exhibition of Stained Glass 


Jupcinc from the examples in Mr. 
Gordon Webster’s exhibition of stained 
glass, which has recently closed at Walker’s 
Galleries, New Bond-street, mo-lern glass- 
making technique has enabled the richness 
of colour and texture achieved by the 
medieval masters to be fully recaptured in 


stained-glass windows of contemporary 
design. Mr. Webster is showing four 
stained-glass windows, two for Glasgow 


Cathedral (where they are to replace stained 
glass of German manufacture of the “ worst 
nineteenth-century vintage) and one for a 
church in Renfrewshire, in the traditional 
style, and one of a secular subject. 

The last named, entitled “ Power,” illus- 
trates four different aspects of power in 
industry, and is being shown from now 
onwards at the exhibition of traditional 
Scottish crafts at Edinburgh Museum, 
which is being held in connection with the 
Festival of Britain. It is, in some ways, the 
most interesting of Mr. Webster’s exhibits, 
demonstrating, as it does, the scope for 
stained glass outside its familiar ecclesiastical 
uses. The exhibition also includes a number 
of sketches and designs which have been 
approved for various churches, and full- 
sized drawings of other completed works. 

In his work Mr. Webster uses pieces of 
glass of greatly varying thicknesses, often 
side by side, a technique which helps to give 
his windows a quality of sparkle and depth, 
as the cutting of facets brings out the lustre 
of a precious stone. Medieval stained 
glass is also very irregular in thickness, and 
the uniformity of the nineteenth-century pro- 
duct is another reason, apart from defects 
of colour, for its usually lifeless appearance. 


Liverpool Architectural Society 


Mr. Francis J. M. OrMroD, of Messrs. 
Ormrod and Banister, architects, of Liver- 
pool, has been elected president of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society. He has been a 
member of the council since 1942 and hon. 
secretary since 1944. 


Architecture and Science Exhibitions 


THE FestivaL of Britain office have 
announced that attendances on weekdays at 
the Lansbury Live Architecture Exhibition, 
Poplar, and the exhibition of science, South 
Kensington, do not justify the recent hours 
of opening. From now on the Lansbury 
exhibition will open at noon instead of 
10.30 a.m., and will continue to close at 
8 p.m., and the exhibition of science will 
close earlier at 6 p.m. instead of 8 p.m. On 
Sundays, Lansbury will be open from 12.30 
p.m. to 8 p.m. and the exhibition of science 
from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Up to*May 31, more 
than 40,000 people paid for admission to 


the exhibition of science at South 
Kensington. At Lansbury, the total 
to May 31 was only 18,724, and in 


the six days to May: 31 the attendances 
were :—Saturday, 641 ; Sunday, 858 ; Mon- 
day, 314; Tuesday, 343; Wednesday, 223; 
and Thursday, 251. 

It is understood that the times of opening 
and closing of both exhibitions will be kept 
under review, and may be extended if attend- 
ances increase substantially. 
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Basildon New Town 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
senior architect on the staff of the Chief 
Architect Planner to the Basildon New Town 
Corporation. Salary £1,000-£1,200 per 
annum. Details advertised elsewhere in this. 
issue. 


Town Plan for Kuwait 

MESSRS. MINOPRIO AND __ SPENCELY, 
FF.R.I.B.A., AA.M.T.P.I., and P. W-. 
MACFARLANE, F.R.1.C.S., M.T.P.I., of 18, Sey- 
mour-street, W.1, have been appointed plan- 
ning consultants to His Highness the Ruler 
of Kuwait State on the Persian Gulf, to’ pre- 
pare a plan for the town of Kuwait with a 
present population of about 150,000 persons. 


Yorkshire Architectural Scholarships 

APPLICATIONS are invited from students of 
architecture of Yorkshire descent for 
William Hoffman Wood scholarships to 
defray the costs of architectural training 
and study. Applicants must be under 21 
and should forward particulars of age, place 
pf birth of self-and parents, education and 
attainments and present occupation to W. H. 
Clarke and Co., solicitors, 12, South-parade, 
Leeds 1, by July 31 next. The trustees of the 
fund are at present giving consideration to 
the award of the “Leeds Medal” for the 
best painting, sculptural or architectural 
work completed in 1950, the author having 
parents born in Yorkshire within 60 miles 
of Leeds Town Hall. 
Service to Westminster 

Mr. L. A. D. Suiner, F.RIBA,, 
A.R.LC.S., M.1.Struct.E., district surveyor 
for Westminster, retired on May 30, when 
he was 65. The report of the L.C.C. General 
Purposes Committee says that “Mr. 
Shiner has shown at all times professional 
judgment of a high order, which, combined 
with his amiable personality, has won him 
the lasting respect of his codeagues and the 
building public. His retirement will deprive 
the council of the services of a valuable 
officer and London of a district surveyor 
who has worthily upheld the high traditions 
of the office.” 

The General Purposes Committee have 
recommended that Mr. E. D. McDowell, 
M.1.Struct.E., take over Mr. Shiner’s duties. 


Professional Announcements 

Mr. KENNETH G. BarBeR, A.R.I.C.S., chartered 
quantity , surveyor, has moved his practice from 50, 
George-street to 3a, George-street, Croydon. Tel.: 
Croydon 7956. 

Messrs. H. S. DuRSTON AND Co., announce that they 
have established a quantity surveyors’ department at 
133, High-street, Gosport, Hants, and would be pleased 
to receive trade representatives and catalogues. 

Mr. ALFRED C. CONRADE, the artist, has taken up 
permanent residence at Oakleigh, Prestwick Park North, 
Prestwick, near Manchester. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1851 


Saturday, June 7, 1851 

WaGES AND LIVING IN AUSTRALIA.— 
According ‘to recent communications from 
South Australia, artificers of all kinds are in 
great demand. Carpenters, builders, wheel- 
wrights, blacksmiths, stonemasons, brick- 
layers, coopers as well as shoemakers, tailors, 
etc. Glazing is not so good as other trades, 
for the glass comes ready cut, and the sash- 
makers put it in. The price is 21s per 100 ft. 
The amount of artificers’ wages is as fol- 
lews:—Carpenters get from 6s. to 8s. per 
day; wheelwrights from 6s. to 8s. per day; 
blacksmiths from 5s. to 7s. per day; coopers 
from 5s. to 6s. per day; stonemasons and 
bricklayers 7s. per day; painters and 
glaziers 5s. per day; labouring men 4s. per 
day. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS IN BELFAST 
A CONFERENCE DIARY 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


EDNESDAY, MAY 30: Whatever 
one’s views about travel, there is 
one to which most people will subscribe— 
that a journey involving the crossing of 
water or an international border has about 
it a prospective excitement all its own. 
Such thoughts as this did much to sustain 
us in the effort of getting to Kensington 
Air Station before 8 a.m. to take the morn- 
ing flight to Belfast for the British Archi- 
tects’ Conference. ‘This air station creates 
a good impression, and decoratively at 
least is ahead of Terminal House at 
Victoria, though there is little to choose 
between them in courtesy and efficiency 
which is the mark of all the air services. 
To watch the crowd of waiting passengers 
silently subdivide as coaches for the various 
planes are called is to realise how air travel 
has annihilated distance : that same crowd 
will have been distributed over Europe, 
from Barcelona to Oslo and Amsterdam 
to Rome before the Stock Exchange has 
got back from morning coffee. By that 
time too we shall be in Belfast. 

And so we are, after a flight as smooth as 
Bristol Milk and so short that the united 
endeavours 6f the representatives. of the 
technical Press on board have not quite 
completed the crossword before first the 
Isle of Man and next the Ulster coast come 
into sight. From the air a grandstand 
view is gained of the remarkable saucer 
rim of hills which surround Belfast, an 
emerald-edged smoke-hazed hollow with 
the broad ribbon of the Lagan river 
threading through it, a lovely and im- 
pressive sight. 

Of Nutts Corner airport probably the 
less said the better, though who are we, 
who have just left Northolt behind, to 
complain ? It is, it seems, too much to 
ask that air terminal buildings, for many 





the first introduction to a country, should 
be structures in their own right and not 
merely a collection of old Service huts. 
In justice it must be said that both at 
Northolt and Nutts Corner freshly applied 
paint has done something to offer cheer if 
not abandon. 

Belfast itself at first sight is far from 
impressive. Here is a place, one feels, 
where the importance of life lies in being 
earnest and where utility rather than 
appearance is the cardinal virtue. The 
wharves and their warehouses would seem 
to have set the architectural tone, and the 
average run of building whether in the 
main streets or the hinterland exemplifies 
the art of enclosing space at the lowest 
possible cost. Fine buildings there are, 
among them the boys’ college in College- 
square, attributed to Soane ; the houses 
opposite (though these have been ruined 
by a perky cinema which breaks the 
rhythm) and a terra-cotta building in 
Chichester-street which Oscar Wilde held 
to be the most beautiful in the city. The 
merits of these are obvious, and while 
better acquaintance does not wholly 
remove the first impression it does dis- 
close some highly interesting buildings, 
both in the shape of museum pieces and 
in new work. The former category, we 
confess without shame, consists mostly 
of taverns and pubs ; the latter of examples 
of the design of the contemporary archi- 
tects in Belfast, some of which is of a very 
high quality. 

ARCHITECTURE ON EXHIBITION 

A good cross-section of this contem- 
porary work is to be seen in the Exhibition 
of Architecture which has been ingeniously 


arranged on the ground storey of a bombed 
building in Fountain-street by the Royal 
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Sir Basil Brooke, Prime Minister of N. Ireland, with Mr. and Mrs. A. Graham Henderson 


on his left and Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Gibson on his right. 


Lady Brooke is on the extreme right 


of the photograph which was taken at the Garden Party in Stormont Castle grounds. 
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Sir Basil Brooke (left) chatting to Mr. 
Pembroke Wicks at the Garden Party, 
In the centre is Mr. R. H. Gibson. 


Society of Ulster Architects in conjunction 
with CEMA. To this we repaired, having 
previously taken possession of Conference 
badges and a small library of literature a 
the Society’s headquarters in College. 
square North. (In passing, these very 
charming beribboned badges provided a 
never-failing source of interest to Belfast’s 
younger generation who seemed tobe 
unable to decide whether some of their 
male wearers had recently been decorated 
or had been awarded a second-class at 
the Fat Stock show.) Included in the 
literature was the most useful Conference 
Guide and a splendidly produced Year 
Book, prepared to commemorate the 
50th year of the Royal Society. Within 
its well-bound covers is a well-written 
account of the fortunes of the Society 
from that bleak December day in 1900 
when “thirteen apparently non-super- 
stitious Ulstermen met at the Howard- 
street office of one of their number, Mr. 
W. J. Gilliland, to explore the possibility 
of laying the foundations of a Society.” 
That society was duly formed with| Sir 
Thomas Drew as first President. From 
those original 13, membership has grown 
to 225, with an additional 13 honorary 
members. 

The best impression of the progress 
made by the Society is given in the Exhibi- 
tion. Here, following a historical section, 
is a display of photographs, plans and 
models of buildings bath British and 
European, much of which is familiar from 
illustration but into which the Northem 
Ireland contribution slips easily and with- 
out apparent loss of quality. Indeed, 
so high is the home standard of architec- 
ture that the supplementary exhibits 
seem unnecessary, though they do indicate 
to the lay visitor that Ulster is in the 
contemporary architectural current. The 
work of the Architects’ departments of the 
Northern Ireland Housing Trust, the 
Ministry of Health and Local Government, 
and the Ministry of Finance and of certain 
private firms is wholly admirable and is 
bringing architectural distinction to the 
city. The hand-book to the exhibition 
is well compiled and illustrated, and the 
display reflects credit on the R.S.U.A. 
Exhibition design group and its architect- 
organiser, Mr. James V. T. Scott. Only 
the furnishings section seemed to be out 
of its class. 
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FARM AND FACTORY 


So stimulating was the effect of this 
display that one felt the urge to see some 
actual examples and rapidly organised a 
one-man visit to Castlereagh, where later 
in the week the Queen, with Princess 
Margaret, opened the Festival of Britain 
Farm and Factory Exhibition. This has 
been planned on a small site on the Castle- 
reagh factory estate, and the main exhibit 
is housed in a building which will eventu- 
ally revert to being a factory. The whole 
show is small (it occupies in its entirety 
a space less than that occupied by the 
Dome of Discovery) and consists of the 
major exhibition building, a play centre 
and a restaurant (both standard aluminium 
school units), a summer-house, a band- 
stand, a reproduction of an 1851 farmstead 
and lastly a set of buildings showing the 
Farm of the Future. This last has been 
designed by Henry Lynch-Robinson (who 
has also acted as co-ordinating architect 
for the Exhibition) and already is said to 
have provoked controversy among farming 
interests. ‘The farm buildings seemed to 
us to be unexceptionable, but then we do 
not farm in Northern Ireland. 

The arrangements of the main exhibition 
hall are excellent both in layout and in 
presentation, for which Mr.W. M. de Maijo, 
M.B.E., M.S.I.A., who has been co- 
ordinating designer for the whole exhibi- 
tion, and Mr. L. Bramberg, his assistant, 
deserve commendation. The layout, in 
which lawns and formal waterways play 
an important part, and the lettering are 
good, and the control of colour throughout 
the exhibition is admirable. 

On the way to this exhibition one passes 
examples of the work of the Northern 
Ireland Housing Trust which, under the 
general inspiration of Sir Lucius O’Brien 
and the skill of its architectural staff under 
Mr.J.Cairncross, Dip. Arch., A.M.T.P.I., 
AR.IB.A., Chief Technical Officer, is 
making a remarkable contribution both to 
the housing problem and to the architec- 
tural heritage of the countryside. Their 
work and methods have been described 
recently in The Builder (Dec. 29, 1950). 


PISTOLS AND POLITICS 


Before leaving Castlereagh one recalls 
with pleasure a conversation with two 
members of the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary who for courtesy and general informa- 
tion bear comparison with the London 
bobby of ripest vintage. Parting from 
them one felt informed on a wide variety 
of subjects from architecture to internal 
politics, on Northern Ireland customs 
and places, and was reassured to hear that 
the pistols which they carry in their 
holsters. are, in their view, superfluous. 


THE STRENGTH OF BELFAST 


And so back to the city centre, much 
invigorated. On the way we pass over 
Queen’s bridge and see the great 
wharves and the shipyards of Harland and 
Wolff along the banks of the Lagan from 
which the strength of Belfast so largely 
derives. In the hotel begins the series of 
feunions which, at the start, becomes 
slightly mixed between architects and 
others interested in the Tourist Trophy, 
to be held later in the week. By the 
evening things became straightened out 
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The Farmhouse of the Future, at the Farm 
and Factory Exhibition. H. Lynch- 
Robinson, Architect. 


and the new arrivals and those who have 
been on one or other of the morning tours 
linked up at the informal reception held in 
the Grand Central hotel, where the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Henderson and Mr. R. H. 


‘Gibson, President of the Ulster Society, 


and Mrs. Gibson received us. At 10 
o’clock, the bar having closed, a general 
invitation was issued to foregather at the 
Arts Club which was accepted by the 
majority of the party. And so to bed. 


Thursday, May 31 : On Thursday morn- 
ing one made the acquaintance of the 
Assembly buildings in Fisherwick-place, 
where a large company listened to the 
President’s inaugural address, the Deputy 
Lord Mayor’s greeting and to Mr. Martin 
Briggs on Architectural Education. As 
Mr. Briggs truly observed, the Assembly 
Hall is well fitted for a circus or indeed 
almost any other purpose than that for 
which the company had collected, and in 
the circumstances Mr. Briggs’ effort was 
a tour de force, being beautifully put over 
and nicely seasoned with humour. Large- 
ly historical and factual as it was, there was 
yet sufficient coat-trailing to have provoked 





sy 


The Scottish contingent at the Garden Party. Fifth fron the left is Mr. James Aitken, 


Entrance to the main building, Farm and 


Factory Exhibition. The architects for the 
factory are Ferguson & Mcllveen. 


a pretty argument had the early stages of 
the subsequent discussion not been virtu- 
ally monopolised by the plus-fifties whose 
remarks in any case, due to the acoustics, 
were largely inaudible. Well as Mr. T. E. 
Scott and Mr. Wilshere spoke in seconding 
the vote of thanks, they were too clearly 
of the same mind to tear any strips off the 
lecturer, whereas the association of a 
younger man in the votes of thanks might 
have produced answers to some of the 
lecturer’s questions and so have led to a 
lively discussion. 


BELFAST’S TAVERNS 


Following the lecture, some fortunate 
ones were launched on a most instructive 
tour of Belfast by Mr. James Aitken, 
whose kindness and unsparing help and 
advice would alone have made any Con- 
ference a success. ‘The first call was at 
the Crown Liquor Store, a name dis- 
guising a period piece of late Victorian- 
ism which must be unique. The fact 
that the film “Odd Man Out” in part 
was shot here is something on which this 
50-year-old bit of whimsy does not depend 


ss 





Convenor of the Conference Committee and Architect to the Ministry of Health and Local 
Government, N. Ireland. 





General view of Farm and Factory Ex- 
hibition, Castlereagh, looking towards main 
exhibition building. 


for fame. The architect, if there was one, 
is not known, but he was of rich invention 
and fertile in imagination. The fruitiness 
of the exterior with its engaging columns, 
rich tiles and ironwork gates is as nothing 
when compared with the interior where the 
curved tile face to the bar, the row of 
“snugs” which line one side (each 
connected by a bell to an indicator like 
a shooting gallery so that fresh supplies 
shall be obtained without undue delay), 
and the rich ceiling and sawdusted floor 
produce an effect in which lushness and 
decorum (as exemplified by the brass 
match-strips) are nicely held in equili- 
brium. Another gem is Kelly’s Cellars, 
eighteenth-century in origin and flavour, 
and almost too good to be true. It is 
unfortunate that the upper floor of this 
tavern has been hotted up and is altogether 
out of keeping with the rest. 

Belfast must, in fact, found a society for 
the preservation of its pubs and taverns, 
many of which are being modernised and 
often, it seems, without real appreciation of 
the original charm and value. There is 
too much use made of chromium plate 
and vitrolite, excellent materials in their 
proper place which certainly is not in these 
old haunts. Perhaps the Royal Society 
will take them under its wing? If so, 
they should also assume responsibility 
for preserving the Royal Opera House, 
another interesting building whose archi- 
tectural origins are obscure but in which 
the architect has poured, one might think, 
the pent-up impressions of a Cook’s trip 
to the East. Elephants’ heads, repre- 
sentations of Krishna and arabesques 
tumble over themselves in rich profasion 
in walls, ceiling and proscenium arch 
of this theatre, and the effect is delightful. 
One hopes that no improving hand will 
venture here. 

RALPH KNOTT AT STORMONT 


Thursday afternoon was spent at 
Stormont, where—under the walls ‘of 
Thornely’s Parliament Building, surpris- 
ingly austere on the eminence from which 
it leoks across to the Mourne mountains— 
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the conference photograph was taken. 
By reason of the Queen’s visit next day, 
the garden party which followed was 
transferred to the grounds of Stormont 
Castle near by, a much more intimate 
venue where, in brilliant sunshine, mem- 
bers passed the afternoon in discourse 
and the tea tents. The party was hon- 
oured by the attendance of the Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland and of 
Lady Brooke, who have abandoned the 
Castle, a rather forbidding square struc- 
ture in Scottish baronial style, legacy of 
the Plantation times of James I’s early 
reign, and have taken over the Speaker’s 
House, a little below the hill. This 
charming and urbane brick house was 
designed by none other than Ralph Knott, 
and the interiors are of fine scale. How 
Knott came to travel the trail from County 
Hall to Stormont seems not to be known, 
but he has left in this house an elegant 
and satisfying example of his work. 


THE CONFERENCE BANQUET 


The conference banquet was held in 
the evening. One must not pretend that 
there have not been more _ successful 
dinners. This one had necessarily been 
transferred from the City Hall by reason 
of the Queen’s visit, and the room was 
oversmall for the size of the company 
and was very hot. In these circumstances 
eight speeches, excluding the loyal toast, 
may have been a little excessive, and one 
particular speech, if it did nothing else, 
displayed admirably the qualities of 
tenacity and thoroughness which are 
necessary for high office. This would 


have mattered less had it not deprived 
following speakers of elbow room. Every- 


one was delighted to see Vincent Kelly, 
fully restored after a serious illness, and 
the other Dublin representatives, Tom 
Inglis and Michael Scott, who had 
motored up during the day. But the 
dinner produced some admirable speeches 
and was instrumental in eliciting the 
information from the Minister of Finance 


COMING EVENTS 
Friday, June 8 
LonDOoN County CouNcIL.—Mr. Bainbridge Copnall, 
M.B.E., on Battersea Park sculpture exhibition. City 
Literary Institute, Stukeley-street, W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. 


Monday, June 11 

INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS (LONDON BRANCH). 
—Film show and discussion on “ Concrete Mixing and 
Laying,” also “ Building Houses,” by Mr. J. Gregg. 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W.1. 6.30 p.m. 

GrorGIAN GrouPp.—Annual meeting at which an 
address will be given by the Duke of Wellington. Society 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 


5 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 13 

L.M.B.A. CENTRAL AREA No. 1.—Lunch to be followed 
by address by Lt.-Col. R. G. Fonteyn, M.C., on matters 
of insurance affecting the building contractor. Derry 
and Tom’s Restaurant, Kensington High-street, W.8. 
1 p.m. 

Royat SAnrTARY INsTITUTE.—Discussion on “ Plan- 
ning for the Care of the Aged and Chronic Sick ”’ to be 
opened by Mr. D. A. Goldfinch, F.R.I.B.A. 90, Buck- 
ingham Palace-road, S.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 

Lonpon County CounciL.—Mr. Bainbridge Copnall, 
M.B.E., on Battersea Park sculpture exhibition. Sir 
John Cass College, Jewry-street, E.C.3. 6.30 p.m. 


Thursday, June 14 

CouNcIL FOR VISUAL EDUCATION.—Annual meeting. 
Speaker, Sir Charles Tennyson, C.M.G., on “ The Man 
in the Street.” Sir Patrick Abercrombie will preside. 
Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 2:15 p.m. 
(Lunch, 1.30 p.m.) 

East HaM EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—Speech night and 
exhibition of work by students of the Secondary Technical 
School of Building. School of Building, Arragon-road, 
East Ham, E.6 7.15 p.m. 
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that the Government would be prepared 
to offer scholarships in English and Scot. 
tish schools to N.I. students. This wag 
regarded if not with the full satisfaction 
that would have attended an announce. 
ment that a native School of Architecture 
was to be formed, then at least as being g 
half-way house on the road. 

This question is indeed a vital ong, 
Several public-spirited Belfast citizens, 
notably Dr. Hugh Turtle, have in. 
augurated a fund to endow a chair of 
architecture in the University. To recog. 
nise the need for this would be wise indeed, 

Friday, June 1: The main business on 
Friday morning was to hear a paper on 
Industrial Architecture by Mr. Wylie, 
No one, least of all the lecturer, was sur. 
prised that the counter-attractions of all. 
day tours to the Antrim coast and else. 
where and the arrival in the city of the 
Queen and Princess Margaret proved too 
strong for many. ‘Those that did listen 
heard an extremely knowledgable paper 
well illustrated. The subject has a par. 
ticular interest for Northern Ireland 
where efforts are being made to establish 
more light industry. 


MOUNTSTEWART 


From an attractive choice of tours in 
the afternoon, including one of the Har. 
bour and another to some of the housing 
and educational schemes, many elected 
to go to Mountstewart where members 
were able to see Lord Londonderry’s 
house and grounds. The house appears 
to date from early Regency days and con- 
tains some very fine pictures and furniture, 
Following tea, kindly provided by the 
Dowager Marchioness, members wan- 
dered over the grounds and gardens which 
are very lovely. Here if anywhere could 
be found the leprechaun for which Mr, 
Knapp-Fisher had told us he was looking, 

And so back to Belfast along the fringe 
of the Strangford Lough, casting an 
envious eye in passing at the Little Ship 
hotel, Crawfordsburn, where some of the 
conference members were known to be 
staying, The tour was made additionally 
enjoyable by the informed comments of 
the guides, Messrs. R. H. Bell, A.R.LB.A, 
and J. N. C. Reynolds, who mingled 
ae and discretion quite admir- 
ably. 

The conference dance, held in the 
Grand Avenue hotel, brought the con- 
ference officially to a close, though a 
number of tours were laid on for the 
following morning. Before the dance 
a number of people went to the Roya 
Opera House where they made the 
acquaintance of its remarkable decoration 
and also saw Tyrone Guthrie’s production 
of Shadwell’s ‘“‘Sham Prince,” a neat- 
Restoration trifle, well acted and provided 
with agreeable settings by Henry Lynch- 
Robinson. The following evening, 
safely deposited us at Northolt with 
memories of kind hosts as grateful and 
warm as the glorious June sunshine in 
which we landed. To the Royal Society 
and to all who did so much to make our 
stay enjoyable, we offer our thanks, con- 
gratulations on achieving the Golden 
Jubilee and every good wish; for the next 
50 years. 


The Conference report is continued on page 
825. ak ’ 
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General view of the front from the south-east 


NEW FACTORY AT NEWRY, COUNTY DOWN, NORTHERN IRELAND 
G. W. ROBERTSON, F.R.I.B.A.. AND C. MUNRO, A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


HIS factory, having a total floor area of about 4} acres 
and comprising one of the most up-to-date cotton 
production units in the United .Kingdom, was built for the 
Ministry of Commerce (N.I.) under the Industries Develop- 
ment Act (N.I.), 1945, for lease to Messrs. Horrockses, 
Crewdson and Co., Ltd., of Preston. It was completed 
early this year at a total cost of about £500,000. 








The site is on land reclaimed from the tidal Newry 
River and the water table is only about 3 ft. below ground 
level. 

The buildings consist of a spinning mill and a weaving 
factory, each self-contained as regards processing and 
workers’ accommodation, but sharing common services 
and administration facilities. "The raw cotton enters the 


The central 
administrative 
block from the 


south-east 
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FACTORY AT NEWRY. 


spinning department at one end and emerges as cloth 
from the weaving department at the other. 

The building is steel-framed on reinforced concrete 
foundation beams supported on Franki piles. All external 


walls are of cavity brick except for the solid brick walls of 


the boilerhouse block. The 250 ft. long underground 
shafting basement is waterproofed against the high water 
table by asphalt and concrete sandwich construction and 
houses the electrically-driven shaft, which in turn operates 
the carding machines by belt drive. 

The production area is single-storey with north-light 
roofs of 25 ft. span supported on main lattice girders of 
go ft. span. The roof is covered with Big-Six corrugated 
asbestos cement-sheeting and is lined with fibre boarding 
treated against rapid flame spread. ‘The glazing bars for 
patent glazing are of aluminium alloy and the valley gutters 
are of steel with welded joints. The upper floors of two- 
storey sections are precast Ladalite concrete units screeded 
for different floor finishes. Flat roofs also are precast 
concrete and covered with asphalt on a screed of foam 
slag insulating concrete. 

The administrative block has plastered walls and ceilings, 
distempered in cream shades. The corridor dado is 
painted in dove grey with an orange flame line. Doors 
are flush plywood oak-faced and waxed. Office floors are 
of polished oak blocks. Other rooms have coloured 
asphalt floors. Corridors, lavatories and canteen kitchen 
have biscuit-coloured terrazzo laid with black plastic joints 
in 24 in. squares. Workers’ entrances and passages to 
staircases are finished with brick-coloured granolithic 
floor slabs 24 in. square. The floor of the canteen dining- 
room is laid in wood blocks. 

The front elevation is faced with rustic bricks and dressed 
with Portland-stone-coloured cast stone. Local granite 
from the mountains of Mourne is used in steps and in parts 
of the base course, but otherwise the base is of “ cast 
granite.’ ‘The principal doors are of polished teak with 
polished plate glass. Standard steel industrial windows 
are used throughout, while standard ventilating roof lanterns 
give light and air where required 

The three Wilson ‘‘ super economic ”’ steam boilers are 
oil-fired and with the washing and blowing plant in the fan 
room produce the required air conditioning for the spinning 
and _weaving departments. The air conditioning plant 
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Boilerhouse block seen through the cable bridge 


operates by means of blow-in and extract air ducts and is 
designed to provide for a working temperature of 80° F. 
with relative humidity of 65 per cent. under all weather 
conditions. 

Electric H.T. power is brought to a sub-station on the 
site by the E.B.N.I., and is there transformed to low tension 
before being led to the central switch room from which 
supplies for general lighting and power are served. A 
vacuum cleaning system is installed to remove the usual 
fluff and dust direct from spinning and weaving machines 
and outlets are also available for office cleaning. To avoid 
the overhead appearance of the multiplicity of ducts and 
piping associated with electric power-driven looms and their 
cleaning, services have been buried in accessible floor ducts 
throughout the production areas. 

The architects and the structural engineer, Mr. C. S 
McNeill, B.Sc., M.I.Struct.E., were of the chief architect’s 
branch of the Department of Works and Public Buildings, 
Ministry of Finance, Belfast, although Mr. Robertson 
has since left the department to engage in private practice. 

Mr. A. Todd, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.H.&V.E., and 
Mr. F. G. Mitchell, M.I.Mech.E., of the chief engineer’s 
branch, were the engineers for mechanical and electrical 
services. 

The main contractors were Messrs. Henry Laverty and 

Sons, Ltd., and other direct contracts were awarded to: 
R J. Campbell (London), Ltd., piling ; Henry Laverty 
and Sons, Ltd., foundations and basement ; Harland and 
Wolff, Ltd., structural steelwork ; Sturtevant Engineering 
Co., Ltd., vacuum cleaning system. 

The nominated sab-contractors were: Patent glazing and lanterns and 
fire-resisting doors, Haywards, Ltd.; asphalt roofing and flooring, 
John Macgowan and Sons; _steel-deck roofing, Ruberoid Co., Ltd. ; 
wood block flooring, Vigers Bros., Ltd.; terrazzo floors and dadoes, 
The Northern Flooring Co. ; steel stairs and ladders, R. J. McKinney, 

Ltd. ; sanitary a, McLaughlin and Blair, Ltd. ; strong-room door, 
Milage s Safe Co., Ltd. ; - sewage disposal plant, Tuke and Bell, Ltd. 
roller shutters, Charles Bell (Blinds), Ltd. ; railings and gates, ‘asdiaas. 
Sons, and Co.; hardware, James Gibbons, Ltd. collapsible gates, 
John Booth and Sons; main electrical switch boards, J. G. Statter and 
Co., Ltd. electrical installations, Matthew Hall and Co., Ltd. ; 
auxiliary switchboards, Parmiter, Hope and Sugden, Ltd. power 
factor correction equipment, The Telegraph Condensor Co., Ltd. ; 
electrical service lift, Ritchie, Hart and Co., Ltd. ; cable installation, 
B. French, Ltd.; air conditioning system, Comyn, Ching = Coe. ; 
low-pressure hot- ‘water heating and domestic hot-water supply, G. N. 
Haden and Sons, Ltd. ; cold-water services, Matthew Hall and Co., Ltd.; 
canteen cooking equipment, G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd, 
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HOUSING SCHEME AT HUNGARTON FOR BILLESDON  R.D.C. 


Awarded a Ministry of Health Housing Medal, 1950 
PICK, EVERARD, KEAY AND GIMSON, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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7 scheme comprises 12 houses in four pairs of three 

bedrooms and one block of four, the inner pair 
having two bedrooms and the outer pair four bedrooms. 
The site of 1.42 acres is situated to the west of Hungarton, 
which is one of Leicestershire’s most picturesque rural 
villages, about ten miles to the east of the City. The site 
has a gradient of about one in 12 sloping to the south- 
west, in which direction there is a delightful view of rolling 
country. The layout was dictated by the contours of the 
site and the desire to keep the view to the south-west open. 
All houses are of the dining-kitchen type with the utility 
room or washhouse under the same roof. Owing to the 
steep fall of the site and the low nature of the adjacent 
houses, the wall plates were kept down to a height of 


5 ft. above the first floor, some of the rooms having 
dormer windows. The hollow-brick walls are 
faced externally with 23-in. local common bricks wire-cut 
The brick dentil course under the eaves is 
typical of the district. The roofs are covered with local 
pantiles. Steel windows have been used in precast con- 
crete frames unpainted. Floor coverings to the living- 
room and to the dining part of the kitchen are ?-in. soft- 
wood blocks. Surface water is taken to an adjacent 
brook, foul drainage to the council’s existing works.Water 
obtained from a well is pumped to a reservoir on top of 
the hill and thence to the houses by gravity. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Jelson, Ltd., of 


11-in. 


on the face. 


Leicester. 
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LAYOUT OF SITE AT HUNGARTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 








STAFF INFORMATION ROOM 
UNILEVER HOUSE, LONDON 


DESIGNED BY CHARLES KENRICK IN 
CO-OPERATION WITH PUBLICITY ARTS, LTD 


HE requirements in this scheme were quiet, recreational 
accommodation for staff, mainly during lunch periods, 

with space for a lending and reference library, information 
bureau and facilities for presenting data relating to the 
various Organisations and activities of the Unilever com- 
panies. The site available was in the sub-basement, where 
all main services for heating, lighting, water and ventilation 
were exposed on walls and ceilings. As access had to be 
maintained to almost any part of the ceilings and walls, the 
room has been constructed within the existing structure 
using Gyproc products. The main lighting is by direct and 
indirect fluorescent illumination with some Tungsten filament 
to give variety. Display recesses are fitted with additional 
lighting plugs and power plugs for animation when required. 
Both lighting and colour scheme have been devised to 
contrast with the normal office atmosphere, to be restful 
but not soporific. The mural by Clifford Rowe in the window 
s2tting is a treatment of a view from the sixth floor at 
Unilever House and, while in no way attempting realism, 
serves to break down the basement atmosphere. To cover 
the period during which the wall displays are being changed, 
grass cloth covered panels are arranged to slide across the 
recesses. These panels are perforated to take pegs on which 
pictures can be hung. The units at the library end of the 
room are desizned to give maximum freedom of arrange- 
ment to shelves, display panels, reading slopes, index files 
and storage cupboards. Desk fronts and sliding doors 
of typist’s cupboard are in reeded hardboard, painted. All 
surfaces where drawing-pins are used to display printed 
matter are covered with lino face down, painted, to near 
colour of lino, to avoid showing holes. The hessian back 
helps to avoid break up of surface from continual use. 
Timbers used: main fixtures and fittings, Agba; table and 
desk top, black bean; chairs, beech. The ventilation 
scheme is designed to give six fresh air changes per hour 
and is a branch of the main plenum serving the basement of 
the building. A downward system of ventilation is em- 
ployed, the inlet ducts discharging through louvres forming 
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Librarian’s desk 





part of the interior design of the room. One low velocity 
large extract opening is situated behind the weatherboard 
finish below one of the display windows. No independent 
thermostatic control is employed; the inlet air temperature 
is maintained constant throughout the whole system. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Cooke’s (Finsbury), 
Ltd., and the following were sub-contractors :— 

Wing chairs, Finmar; armchairs, single chairs, tables, Storys; unit 
chairs, Bowmans, Camden Town; suspended ceiling, Gyproc Products, 


Ltd.; ventilation, Rosser and Russell, Ltd.; lighting fittings, Crompton 
Parkinson, Ltd.; lighting installation, Unilever; displays, Lintas. 


View of corner display 
panels 
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View from main doorway 
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View of reference library and typical wall display panel 
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SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE: AUDITORIUM REMODELLING 


E. BRIAN O’RORKE, A.R.A., ARCHITECT appointment of Mr. Anthony Quayleas director and producer, 


it was decided that a reconstruction of the auditorium 
would result in greater intimacy. The alterations to the 
theatre include complete redecoration and some reconstruc- 
tion of the auditorium, and the addition of sixteen new 


HE theatre, designed in open competition by Mi 
Elisabeth Scott, of Scott, Chesterton and Shepherd, was 
ofened at Stratford-on-Avon in 1932. Partly through the 
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Fig. 4 


dressing rooms which will slightly alter the outside appear- 
ance of the elevations to river and road. Prestressed 
concrete units have been used in new floors and roofs. 
The carpets, chairs and other furnishings were designed 
by the architect. 

The alterations to the circle are shown in Fig. 1. 
The old lighting switchboard has been replaced by an 
electronic board, housed in the old royal box at the back of 
the auditorium, thus enabling the operator to command an 








uninterrupted view of the stage. Twenty-four of the 
front-of-house circuits will be used as spotlights ; some of 
these can be seen on the balcony front. 

: Fig. 2 shows the stage, seen from an outside seat position 
in the circle. Note that very little of the side of the stage 
is ‘‘ masked.” The screen masking the spotlight positions 
in the side walls forms a decorative feature which breaks 
up the side wall area. Fig. 3 is a detail showing the new 
seating and carpeting. 
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The view in Fig. 4 is taken from the front of the circle 
and shows how the additional row of seating brings the 
spectator into intimate relationship with the stage. As 
seen in Fig. 5, the front stalls seating has been brought 
closer to the stage on a new floor. The new balcony 
front is carried round the side walls to tie the circle visually 
to the stage and to fill the blank side walls, which can be so 
disturbing to actors. Over the side entrance door to this 


circle extension is a screen masking spot light positions. 
The view in Fig. 6 shows clearly the rake of the new seating 
and the simplified treatment of walls and ceiling. The 
plain surfaces tend to focus attention on the stage. 

Fig. 7 shows the front of the balcony with its bank of 


12 f.o.h. spots, seen from the dress circle. The general 
contractors for the work were Messrs. J. F. Booth and Son, 
19, North Bar, Banbury, Oxon. Sub-contractors on p.835. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE 
The Inaugural Address 


“HE British Architects’ Conference opened 
in Belfast on Thursday morning, when 
the Deputy Lord Mayor of Belfast conveyed 
to*the delegates gathered in the Assembly 
Rooms, Fisherwick-place, the city’s cordial 
greetings. Following this, the President, 
Mr. A. GRAHAM HENDERSON, A.R.S.A., 
delivered his inaugural address in the course 
of which he referred to the fact that the 
occasion was the first time the British 
Architects’ Conference had been held in the 
capital city of Northern Ireland; it was, he 
said, particularly appropriate that it should 
be held in Belfast this year as it was the 
Jubilee year of the Royal Society of Ulster 
Architects which was founded fifty years ago 
and which had been allied to the R.I.B.A. 
and represented on the R.I.B.A.. Council 
since 1923. ‘The Conference would wish to 
extend to the Royal Society its congratulations 
on this notable year in its history. It was 
very fitting that Mr. R. H. Gibson should be 
the Society’s Jubilee President ; twice already 
he had held the office of President and no 
one had worked harder to further the objects 
of the Society and the interests of the profes- 
sion in Northern Ireland. 

“Similar gatherings to our own,” con- 
tinued the President, ‘‘ representative of 
political, trade or other interests are made 
the occasion for declarations of policy, 
clarion calls to action and even demands for 
higher remuneration, many of which are 
promptly and widely publicised and often as 
promptly forgotten. The architectural pro- 
fession is somewhat different from such 
organisations. In certain ways it is unique 
as in addition to the strictly professional 
services it offers to the public, its members 
as individuals are—or should be—creative 
artists striving not only to spend their client’s 
money efficiently and prudently, but also to 
make permanent contributions to the beauty 
of towns and countryside. As a profession 
architects are protected by the Registration 
Acts which at the same time put responsi- 
bilities on us for the protection of the public. 
I think it is fair to claim that the benefits 
both to the profession and to the public of 
the Registration Acts are due to the initiative 
and energy of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied 
Societies and that these bodies can still claim 
to be the paramount and _ representative 
institutions influencing the progress of our 
profession. 

“While the R.I.B.A. is not uninterested in 


Mr. and Mrs. T. Cecil Howitt and their daughter, Mrs. Howitt- 
Roberts, with (centre) Mr. Martin S. Briggs, at the Garden Party 
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the artistic activities of its members and does 
in fact offer encouragement to high artistic 
effort, its major preoccupations are concerned 
with the professional side of architects’ 
activities. There are three major points 
which interest the R.I.B.A.: first, the 
education of the architect for his profession ; 
second, the relationships between members 
of the profession ; and third, the relationships 
between members of the profession and the 
public. These are the foundations on which 
the R.I.B.A. has grown and extended its 
influence, as the result of which we believe 
that the profession can claim the support of 
the community and the individual architect, 
the respect and confidence of his clients. 


“The R.I.B.A. is a non-political body and 
has always, and will always, I hope, with 
strict impartiality assist to its utmost the 
Government and local authorities to imple- 
ment their commitments to the public. We 
from Great Britain, are quite certain that our 
professional brethren in Northern Ireland 
act in a similar manner. It is probably 
unnecessary for me to add that in our art 
activities, we know no political or even inter- 
national boundaries, and in this connection 
it is very pleasant to know of the presence 
with us of distinguished architects from 
Southern Ireland.” 


In conclusion, the President said that he 
would be failing in his duty if he did not 
emphasise one particular thought—he might 
even say slogan—to represent architects 
aspirations as a _ profession. He would 
summarise it in the one word “ quality,”’ and 
he associated it on this occasion with what 
was still the outstanding problem of our 
country and the profession, namely “‘ housing.” 
He added: ‘‘ We all know the distressing 
problem that confronts every great city, 
namely that of the slums, a legacy of un- 
considered development, and something that 
we must guard against for future generations. 
We know that quantity is important in the 
provision of housing, but I am sure you will 
agree with me that quality is of at least equal 
importance. It needs no words of mine to 
prove that anything less than the best quality 
of design, construction and layout will be the 
potential slum of the future. This is a 
challenge which I believe only our profession 
can meet and [ think we are meeting it in 
spite of the shortage of suitable materials and 
other difficulties of which you are all fully 


Mr. Eric L. Bird, 
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The Crown Liquor Saloon, Fiskeiuick-place 


aware.” The President then called upon 
Mr. Martin S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., Hon. Sec. 
R.I.B.A., to read his paper on Architectural 
Education (given in our last issue). A vote of 
thanks was proposed by Mr. T. E. Scott, 
C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., and seconded by Mr. 
R. S. Wilshere, M.C., F.R.I.B.A. 


The Conference Banquet 


Minister of Finance on Architectural 
Education 


STATEMENT that the Government of 
Northern Ireland might, with the 
approval of the R.I.B.A. and the Royal 
Society of Ulster Architects, establish scholar- 
ships for architectural students at English 
and Scottish schools was made by Major J. M. 
Sinclair, D.L., M.P. (Minister of Finance, 
N.I. Government), at the Conference Banquet, 
held in the Grand Central hotel, on May 31. 
He was replying to the toast of ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland,” which had been 
proposed by Mr. A. Graham Henderson, 
A.R.S.A. (President, R.I.B.A.), who was in the 
chair. 
He had listened with attention, said the 
Minister, to the proposal that a Chair of 
Architecture should be installed at the 


Mrs. B. C. Randell and (right) Mr. }. Murray 
Easton, at Stormont 
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University. He was not altogether a stranger 
to the matter, for he had read with great 
interest the report of the R.I.B.A. on educa- 
tion, and with equal interest the report of 
the Minister of Labour’s committee which 
indicated that the supply of architects was 
equal to the demand. He had had discussion 
informally with the University authorities 
and the personal view he had formed was that 
in the present difficult state of building, which 
was responsible for the fact that certain 
existing faculties at the Queen’s University 
were as yet not housed, the time was not ripe 
for the establishment of a further faculty. 


The Minister then announced the proposal 
for scholarships:and added: ‘‘ There would 
have to be a proviso, of course, that students 
who took up such scholarships should return 
for a period to Northern Ireland so that the 
Province should reap some benefit from the 
scheme.” 

Mr. A. GRAHAM HENDERSON, in pro- 
posing the toast, expressed the regret of 
the Prime Minister at being unable to be 
present at the dinner due to a long-standing 
engagement. He also warmly thanked the 
Government for placing Stormont and its 
grounds at the disposal- of the Conference for 
the garden party, and also thanked the City 
of Belfast for its assistance. In a felicitous 
speech, the President acknowledged that the 
architect was interested in Government, for 
he had always relied on a patron and Govern- 
ment today was the greatest, almost the only 
patron. He hoped, however, that there sone 
not be an end to scholarship or quality in 
building. American architects who had 
recently come to Britain had expressed them- 
selves as. being more interested in the Dome 
of St. Paul’s than the Dome of Discovery, 
and we should do well to remember that. 

The toast of ‘‘ The City of Belfast” was 
proposed by Mr. A. B. Kwnapp-FisHer, 
F:S.A., F.R.I.B.A., who said that a city 
could only fulfill itself in good surroundings 
and environment and by the right kind of 
buildings. ‘Though he had not long been in 
Belfast he had already seen buildings which 
demonstrated that good architecture was 
being produced, among them Broadcasting 
House, the Whitla Hall, a little Church of 
Christ Scientist, and some housing with 
which was a nice little church hall. He hoped 
that in the next 50 years the Royal Society 
would help the city to fulfil itself. 

THe HicH Sweriwr (Councillor S. K. 
Henry) tesponded. 

The Royal Society of Ulster Architects 
were toasted by Mr. VINCENT KELLY, 
F.R.I.B.A., who expressed his great admira- 
tion for the Society and for the work of its 
members. With the R.I.B.A., the Royal 
Society and the Royal Incorporation were 
united in a bond of harmony, in which the 
Society’s President, Mr. R. H. Gibson, had 
played a great part. Mr. Gibson was now 
President for the third time, and gave distinc- 
tion to the Jubilee year. 

In response, Mr. Gipson said that the 
Society owed a lot of its success to close 
association with the R.I.B.A. . He was glad 
to learn, he continued, that the Minister of 
Finance was going to help in some small way 
by granting scholarships tenable in English 
and Scottish schools, but the offer did not go 
far enough. ‘‘ We want our own school in 
Belfast ”’ declared Mr. Gibson, ‘‘ but the offer 
can be regarded as a stepping stone towards 
that end.” 

The toast of “‘ The Guests ” was proposed 
in the happiest terms by Mr. JAMEs 
AITKEN (vice-President R.S.U.A.) and 
responded to by ‘THE MARQUESS OF 
HAMILTON who expressed the hope that 
appreciation of fine architecture would not 
stop short at the eighteenth century but that a 
contemporary style might be developed 


which should result in houses not only good 
to live in but a delight to see as we passed by. 


Members and guests present included: The Lord 
Glentoran (H.M. Lieutenant of the City of Belfast), 
the Marchioness Dowager of Londonderry, Sir Lucius 
O’Brien (chairman N.I. Housing Trust), Sir William 
Scott, Mr. Morris Harding (President Royal Ulster 
Academy of Arts), Col. S. G. Haughton, Mr. John 
Dunlop, Mr. L. G. P. Freer, Mr. J. M. Fairweather 
(President R.I.A.1.), Mr. J. P. Graham (President 
N.I. Federation of Building ‘Trades 
Mr. W. Sweeney, Alderman P. Brown, Mr. S. W. 
Milburn, Mr. Martin S. Briggs (Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A.), 
Mr. Ian M. Leslie (Editor The Builder), Messrs. Victor 
Bain, E. W. Beaumont, Eric L. Bird, Johnson Blackett, 
T. N. Cartwright, W. H. Howard Cooke, W. L. Dunn, 
J. Murray Easton, C. H. Elkins, E. A. Ferriby, A. E. O. 
Geens, T. A. Houston, Leonard C. Howitt, T. Cecil 
Howitt, T. F. Inglis, E. A. W. Ixer, E. Wamsley Lewis, 
John McGeagh, F. J. M. Ormrod, W. H. Quirk, 
Andrew Rankine, T. F. O. Rippingham, H. Lynch- 
Robinson, Michael Scott, Thomas E. Scott, C. D. 
Spragg (Secretary R.I.B.A.), F. R. Steele, J. A. 
Stevenson, Gordon Sutcliffe, R. A. Taylor, A. C. 
Townsend, Hugh Turtle, Pembroke Wicks, H. R. 
Williams (chief clerk R.I.B.A.), R. S. Wilshere and J. 
Lewis Womersley. 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


A PAPER READ BEFORE 
THE CONFERENCE BY 
MR. FREDERICK R. WYLIE, F.R.1.B.A. 


A PAPER on the subject of “ Industrial 
Buildings,” from which we print the 
following extracts, was read before the 
Conference on June 1, by Mr. FREDERICK R. 
Wyttie, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Wylie said :— 


If you look through the back numbers 
of the architectural magazines, as I have been 
doing in the preparation of this paper, you 
will find hardly any reference earlier than 
1928 or so to industrial buildings. Since 
then, however, more and more space has 
been given to descriptions and illustrations 
of factories, and to articles dealing with the 
various aspects of industrial design. Since 
the end of the war the trickle of information 
has become a flood. Factory building is 
no longer the Cinderella of the drawing 
office ; it has become Industrial Architecture. 


This phenomenal growth of interest in 
the subject in the past 20 years can be 
accounted for in various ways, but I suggest 
they all boil down to this : that as a genera- 
tion we have become acutely conscious of 
the methods by which most of the things 
we eat, wear and use are made, and by 
which we pay our way in a troubled world. 
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If a label is ever put on our time it may 
well be that this was the age of mass pro- 
duction. Another reason, in this country 
at least, is that by and large we are com- 
pelled by our straitened circumstances to 
restrict our building activities to the essen- 
tial tasks of housing, schools, hospitals and 
factories ; and consequently have little else 
to talk about when we get together as a 
profession. 


A POOR SHOWING 


Mr. Wylie went on to trace the history of 
factory buildings from before the time of 
the Industrial Revolution down to the pre- 
sent age. 

So far as industrial building is con- 
cerned, he went on, the architects of the 
nineteenth century made a poor showing, 
possibly because they were seldom employed 
in this class of work. On the rare occasions 
when manufacturers did decide to go in for 
a bit of art they might commission an archi- 
tect to put a false front on a factory in 
whatever historical style happened to be in 
fashion. They subscribed to the belief that 
“art is not art unless it is useless,” and they 
reduced the architect to the status of an 
exterior decorator whose chief stock-in- 
trade was a well-furnished library. 


It was not until the end of the century 
that architects began to query the universal 
application of the historical styles. In this 
country the movement proceeded under the 
flag of Morris and was developed by Voysey, 
Mackintosh, Baillie-Scott and others in a 
romantic manner that had few contacts with 
the industrial world. It is to Europe that 
we have to look for the first fruits of the 
new outlook of fitness for purpose, as 
expressed in factory construction. 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 


Before passing to contemporary work, and 
by this I mean factories erected within the 
last 30 years, I wish to say something about 
the industrial estates which are now a 
prominent feature of industrial life in Great 
Britain. These estates are a comparatively 
modern development, although in a way 
they are only a logical outcome of the 
tendency to form in clusters which industries 
——and particularly industries related to one 
another—have always shown. The import- 
ant thing to bear in mind, however, is that 
they are controlled hives, and not the huge 
shapeless swarms that the nineteenth cen- 
tury bequeathed to us. The first industrial 
estate was founded at Trafford Park, Man- 
chester, as far back as 1896, and a second 
estate at Slough was begun in 1920. Shortly 
after this factories began to appear on the 
areas set aside for that purpose in the new 
towns of Letchworth and Welwyn founded 
by Ebenezer Howard. 


In 1937 a new group of estates was brought 
into being with public funds to relieve the 
mass unemployment in the areas of the 
country which had been most badly hit by 
the years of depression from 1930 onwards. 
Commissioners were appointed to three of 
these so-called ‘Special Areas,” located 
respectively in the north-east of England 
around Tyneside, in South Wales, and in the 
Clyde area in Scotland. 


PURCHASE BY BOARD OF TRADE 


In 1945 the Distribution of Industries Act 
replaced and extended the Special Areas 
legislation. Under its terms the Board of 
Trade were authorised to purchase further 
estates or sites for individual factories in 
all areas in need of fresh sources of employ- 
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ment. The estate companies already in exist- 
ence became agencies of the Board of Trade, 
and further companies were set up in West 
Cumberland and Lancashire. More recently 


- gq small estate has been started at Castle- 


reagh outside Belfast. It is there that the 
factory and agricultural exhibitions which 
are the chief contribution of Northern 
Ireland to the Festival of Britain have been 
staged. They occupy the interior and the 
grounds of a new factory block designed by 
Messrs. Ferguson and Mcllveen. 


It was only to be expected that the various 
estate companies would develop their land 
in slightly different ways and adopt the 
standards of planning and construction best 
suited to their needs. In Scotland in 1937, 
at the Hillington estate, near Glasgow, the 
most urgent problem was to attract new light 
industries which would absorb at least part 
of the great body of workpeople for whom 
employment was no longer available in the 
heavy industries centred around Clydeside. 
To this end, the first blocks to be built com- 
prised some 30 units of 5,000 sq. ft. each and 
12 units of an even smaller size, 1,400 sq. ft. 
The fact that since 1938 there has been a 
continuous waiting list for all these small 
factories is a justification of the estate com- 
pany’s policy. 

These units have been designed to be 
suitable for a wide range of light industries. 
In the 5,000 sq. ft. factories the workshop 
space measures 50 ft. wide by 87 ft. long, 
and the clear height to the roof truss tie 
level is 12 ft. It was later found that the 
sizes were very similar to those of the units 
which had already been built at Slough and 
Welwyn for the firms employing 20 to 30 
people. The smaller units consist of work- 
shops measuring 30 ft. by 40ft. with a couple 
of lavatories at the back. These were de- 
signed for the man working with up to 10 
employees, but some are accommodating 
twice that number. The amount of activity 
which goes on in these tiny units is surpris- 
ing. 


CONTEMPORARY WORK 


It may be observed in passing that not a 
few of the office elevations of factories 
erected during the past 20 years show evi- 
dences that yet another historical style is 
with us and that many a design is being 
strained to include one or other of those 
features that were so challenging when they 
were used for the first time by Gropius or 
Ostberg or Dudok. Even our random rubble 
walls nowadays pay homage to Monsieur 
Corbusier. 


By 1938 the firm of Albert Kahn Incor- 
porated had built factories all over the world 
of an aggregate value of $800 million."What 
that total would be to-day is anyone’s guess. 
The profession owes a great deal to Kahn, 
for it is he, more than any other architect, 
who has demonstrated to the industrial world 
the value of our professional services. He 
has done this during the 48 years he has 
been in practice by studying intensively the 
problems of every job that has come his 
way; and by providing buildings to answer 
these, quickly and efficiently. He made his 
name in the motor-car industry, where mass 
production techniques were first developed 
on the intensive scale we know to-day. 


These methods spread to other industries 
and inevitably Kahn’s reputation and prac- 
tice extended correspondingly. He has him- 
self written a book on the subject of factory 
planning, and a monograph on his work was 
produced in 1939 by George Nelsox. 
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PLANNING 


I now turn to the vital matter of planning. 
Planning can be summed up very simply 
as the application to any particular problem 
of the proper mixture of logic, knowledge, 
and common sense; these three, and the 
greatest of these is common sense. 


A common cause of mistakes in planning 
is lack of time. In the time of stress in 
which most plans are prepared it is all too 
easy to overlook some point or other, and 
it is for this reason that I suggest the use 
of check lists giving headings of various 
items which, if applicable, should be con- 
sidered when the site of an industrial project 
is being examined. 


PLANNING NOTES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 


SITING CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Physical: (a) Size in relation to size of 
the project; (b) shape; (c) aspect, also nature 
and. condition of surrounding properties; (d) 
levels in relation to (i) floor levels, (ii) drain- 
age, (iii) railway sidings; (e) subsoil, (i) bear- 
ing capacity, (ii) composition, especially if 
made-up, (iii) records of underground 
mineral workings; (f) climatic conditions, 
e.g. temperatures, rainfall, prevailing winds, 
etc. 


2. Labour: (a) Availability of suitable 
types and numbers; (4) location of existing 
housing; (c) allocation by local authority of 
houses for key workers, etc. 


3. Legal: (a) Check sizes of site from title 
deeds; (b) note servitudes such as ancient 
lights, wayleaves, etc.; (c) check that site is in 
area scheduled for industrial development; 
(d) check building lines as existing, and as 
proposed; (e) examine local building bye- 
laws. 

4. Transport: (a) Roads—location, width, 
condition, etc.; (b) railways; (c) rivers or 
canals; (d) docks; (e) airports; (f) bus or 
other transport services for workers. 

5. Economic: (a) Site in relation to raw 
materials, including fuel and power; (b) site 
in relation to markets for finished products. 


ay 


6. External Services: (a) Dratnage—or 
rainwater, soil and trade effluent; (5) water; 
(c) electricity; (d) gas; (e) others. 


Further lists can be made up for items 
to be considered in the location of the 
buildings on the site, and in the detailed 
planning of the various departments. There 
is a certain satisfaction to be gained in tick- 
ing off each item as it is disposed of, and it 
has the further great advantage of leaving 
one with more time to think of other points 
which should be investigated. 


It has been emphasised in every book and 
pamphlet on the subject, but it cannot be 
repeated too often, that the first essential of 
factory planning is to ensure an even, con- 
tinuous flow of production. The arrangement 
of the various departments and the layout 
of the machines—particularly those for 
which special foundations are required— 
should be discussed and settled with the 
client as far as possible in these early stages. 


It is natural for a manufacturer to assume 
that because he has been making certain 
articles for a period of years he is best fitted 
to decide the sequence of the manufacturing 
operations and the arrangement of the 
plant. You will, however, find cases where 
people have been muddling along for years, 
and either have no idea of how their plant 
should be arranged or, worse still, hold views 
on the subject that are as strong as they are 
erroneous, only more so. In such cases the 
architect can add considerably to his useful- 
ness by suggesting new arrangements. This 
is a matter which calls for the exercise of 
considerable tact. 


DESIGN 


Design is such a personal matter that I 
propose to say very little about it. It repre- 
sents the reaction of the designer to the shape 
and form of the programme, and the result 
may be good architecture or not, depending 
on his ability. We can lay it down as a first 
principle that the whole design must 
“work” efficiently in all its parts if the 
workers and the machines within it are to 
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function at their best. We can add that the 
exterior must be dictated in essence by the 
requirements of the interior, but for the rest 
we must leave it to the designer to work 
out his own solution within these limits. 


STRUCTURE, SERVICES AND 
FINISHINGS 


While the plan of the factory is being 
developed and the design is making its 
laborious way to the surface, other matters 
are also brewing. The structural system for 
instance, and the general arrangement of the 
internal services, and the nature of the 
finishings; all these are under active 
consideration. 


Here again check lists can be most help- 
ful. Those of you who have read the appen- 
dices to Mr. Churchill’s Second World War 
will remember his frequent demands for 
information on this, that, or the other 


subject—on one sheet of paper. He had no 
time to read long reports, and we in our 
humbler spheres have no time to plough 
through our textbooks when the drawings 
and a report have to be out by to-morrow 
night. 


Closely related to Check lists are 
“schedules of application,” which perform 
a most useful function when the sketches 
have been approved and the working draw- 
ings are in preparation. Stanchion and wall 
foundations, doors, windows, _finishings, 
Sanitary fittings, joinery fitments, lighting 
fittings—and a host of other items of elec- 
trical equipment—tradiators, ironmongery 
and colour decoration can all be detailed 
on a few sheets of typical drawings, supple- 
mented by schedules to show where each 
type applies. 


ADAPTABILITY OF STEEL 


On the broad issue between the use of 
steel and reinforced concrete for framing, 
it is a fact that the former is in much more 
common use in single-storey factories. In 
multi-sterey buildings the use of the two 
systems is more evenly divided, but for 
industrial purposes steel framing -always 
has the great advantage that it can be 
strengthened and altered more easily than a 
reinforced concrete frame, to meet the 
changing requirements of the manufacturer. 


On the question of top lighting the 
traditional arrangements in this country are 
the sawtooth north-light roofs and the span 
roof with a preportion of each slope glazed. 
America, on the other hand, has largely 
rejected these forms in favour of the clear- 
storey or monitor type. 


Mr. Wylie described the roof of a tube 
factory recently completed at Kirkby near 
Liverpool for I.C.I., Ltd., to the design of 
Sir Percy Thomas and Son., The roof is of 
the span type with very flat pitches, 
supported on welded portal frames. The 
roof sheeting is of aluminium in a V-beam 
section and contains ‘“‘ Perspex” sheetlights. 


On other jobs, he continued, I have found 
the appearance of sheet-lighted roofs spotty 
and somewhat depressing, but there the sheets 
have been of black protected steel, and it 
may be the acute contrast between the sheets 
and the lights which is irritating. Certainly 
in this example the general appearance is of 
uniform lightness, although it is true to say 
that there is considerable glare re- 
flected on the floor. This type of glazing is 
generally suitable only in certain types of 
engineering workshops where the roofs are 
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not lined, and where other arrangements are 
being made for ventilation. 


This factory comprises two bays each 
90 ft. wide, 1,530 ft. long and 30 ft. high 
to the eaves. The whole of the steelwork 
has been welded, and the clean lines of 
the frames and their stiffeners will be noted. 
In the steeper-pitched sections at the eaves 
and valley the sheeting has been covered 
with light-weight concrete and felt to form 
gutters which run the full length of the build- 
ing and discharge only at the ends. This, I 
think, is a particularly interesting feature. 


NORTH-LIGHT CRITICS 


I think a very adequate retort to the 
critics of the north-light roof is shown in 
the spinning shed in the Paton and Baldwin 
woollen mills at Darlington, completed about 
18 months ago to the design of Sir Alexander 
Gibb and Partners. Great care was taken 
on this job to provide the minimum obstruc- 
tion to the roof surfaces, and the high degree 
of light reflection has to a large extent elimi- 
nated the shadows usually associated with 
this arrangement of glazing. The arrange- 
ment of the box girders in the north-light 
slope, and the absence of diagonal members 
in them are noteworthy. The ventilation 
trunking has also been enclosed at the ridge 
level. All these refinements must have cost 
money, but the result is there to be seen. 


Both north-light and monitor glazing have 
this advantage over glazing in span roofs, 
that the glass is set either at a very steep 
pitch or vertical. This ensures that the con- 
nections at top and bottom of the glass will 
be watertight, and that condensation will run 
down the inner face of the glass to the sill, 
where it can be led out through the roof. 
The Americans usually make the upper parts 
of their monitor rooflights vertical, and set 
the glass in sashes instead of glazing bars. 
The sashes are pivoted and operated by 
gearing, whereas in this country we gene- 
rally use fixed ranges of glazing and provide 
extraction ventilators at the ridge. The 
American practice is preferable, but its cost 
is undoubtedly higher. 


A monitor for north and south light has 
been used in this country, notably by 
Messrs. Yorke, Rosenberg, and Mardall, in 
one of the factories on the Team Valley 
Estate. On the north side of these is patent 
glazing at a steep pitch (75 degrees or sc). 
The south side has pivoted sashes set ver- 
tically with a protecting eaves over to cut 
out the direct rays of the sun during most 
of the year. This arrangement gives a very 
even distribution of daylight at. the bench 
level. 


THE SERVICES 


A series of lectures could be devoted to 
the subject of the services, but I for one 
would not be competent to give them. The 
heating and electrical services, particularly, 
require more specialised knowledge than the 
average architect possesses, and it is usual 
nowadays for consulting engineers to be 
employed to design these installations. This 
does not mean that the architect can dismiss 
them from his mind; on the contrary, the 
arrangements for these and all the other 
services demand his skill as a co-ordinator. 
Plant engineers and other representatives 
of the owners have to be persuaded to get 
down to consideration of all their require- 
ments; and meetings have to be convened 
to discuss these with the consultants and 
officials of the supply authorities concerned. 
As a deficiency in one or other ef the public 
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services may jeopardise the whole scheme, 
it is essential that preliminary estimates of 
the loads on the mains should be submitted 
to the authorities and assurance obtained 
that supplies will be available when 
required. 


At a later stage all the consultants’ draw- 
ings and schedules have to be checked and 
approved.: Various provisions, such ag 
ducts, trenches, chases in walls, and holes 
in floors and roofs, are usually required and 
should be detailed on _ the © structural 
drawings. 


FINISHINGS 


In the matter of finishings the architect is 
always well advised to see what has been 
used elsewhere in similar factories and 
processes, and to specify what has been 
found best in practice. It is another subject 
on which many plant engineers and works 
managers hold strong views, and their ex- 
perience can be very helpful. 


The most usual floor finish in factories is 
granolithic, and if properly laid it is per- 
fectly satisfactory for a wide range of in- 
dustries. The emphasis is on the proper 
laying, and there are various schools of 
thought on the subject. My experience, for 
what it is worth, is that the finish should be 
put down, in two layers, not more than 12 
hours after each panel of the concrete 
structural slab has been poured; and that 
theh slab should be laid chequer pattern in 
panels not larger than 200 sq. ft. with 
building paper joints between. Another 
floor finish with very wide application is 
hardwood laid either in blocks or strips. A 
really good hardwood, well laid and well 
kept, makes a floor of which everyone con- 
cerned can be proud. 


The usual finish of walls is flush-pointed 
brickwork, painted or distempered, but 
here again, the finish found best for each 
particular industry or process should be 
used. 


Framed roofs are generally lined with 
some kind of boarding to reduce the heat 
loss through the roof sheeting. A point to 
watch in this connection is that with many 
processes in which steam or hot water are 
used, the air becomes saturated with moi- 
sture and in such conditions some board 
materials revert to their original state of 
pulp. 

Colour decoration is a subject on which 
few people are without some ideas and’ 
opinions, and it is not always simple to: 
persuade the client to accept your sugges- 
tions. After the colours have been selected’ 
it is always advisable for the shades to be 
tried out at full scale on the walls of one of 
the smaller rooms before the painter 1s 
allowed to proceed with the final coats. 


In conclusion, I appreciate there are 
various aspects of this subject of industrial 
buildings which I have not mentioned. 
Welfare, for instance, and all its ramifica- 
tions in the planning of the modern factory. 
My only excuse is a very good one; I have 
talked long enough. Someone else on some 
other occasion can take up the tale, because 
fresh chapters are being written every year. 
There will always be new jobs to look at 
and new ideas to talk about. 


A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Wylie was 
proposed on the motion of Dr. R. E. Brad- 
bury (City Architect and Director of Hous- 
ing, Liverpool), seconded by Mr. Francis 
McArdle, A.R.I.B.A. (Belfast). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us tf they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

“School Standards and Costs ” 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder 

SIR—Mr. T. Weaver and Mr. H. G. 

Edwards, in commenting in your last 
jssue On your editorial “School Standards 
and Costs,” rather unnecessarily defend the 
principles of cost analysis and design advo- 
cated in Building Bulletin No. 4—the value 
of which, as principles, was not denied. 


They give no answer, however, to the 
practical questions raised: Who is to pay 
for the work involved? What body can 
best collect, analyse, and publish the data 
on which the scheme would depend? Can 
such data be kept sufficiently up to date to 
minimise the effect of fluctuations in pro- 
portional costs? And, finally, would the 
method save enough abortive work to justify 
the considerable diversion of constructive 
effort it would, at best, entail ? 


EDUCATION ARCHITECT. 


A Single Organisation for Foremen 

To THE Eprror oF The Builder 
S)8,—In view of the letters in your last 

issue commenting on the report of my 
address to the Southern Area of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, may I ask you 
to be good enough to publish the actual 
extract from my speech? I think that my 
actual words, carefully read, as they were, 
from prepared notes, which I quote below, 
may clear the misunderstanding which has 
apparently arisen:— 

“On liaison with our general foremen, 
I am sorry that I cannot report such satis- 
factory progress; our Regional Council of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works has 
been in operation for well over a year, but 
I am not being unkind if I say that it has, 
in fact, accomplished little. I cannot but 
feel that we shall not find the right solution 
for all parties until such time as we get one 
representative body for general foremen 
and clerks of works. This, I appreciate, is 
a matter for them to settle, but I hope that 
my words will not go entirely unheeded, 
and I would assure them once again that we 
appreciate and realise our responsibilities 
and interests, and shall not hesitate to assist 
them in a practical fashion when the appro- 
priate time comes.” 

That is what I said, and I stand by every 
word of it; I was, of course, referring to 
London only. 

Dub ey F. Cox, President. 
London Master Builders’ Association. 
47, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


Foremanship Lecturers’ Courses 


To THE Epiror oF The Builder 
IR,—In a letter which appeared in your 
issue for May 4, Mr. Paton- 
Walker, Secretary of the Standing Com- 
mittee for the Training of General Foremen, 
referred to a course for lecturers in fore- 
manship courses. 


Particulars of the course, which has been 
provided at the request of this committee, 
are given in the above-mentioned issue of 
The Builder and 1 should, perhaps, point 
out that, after further consideration, it was 
decided to provide an evening course, not 
& week-end course as originally intended. 
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[Details of the course are given on page 
835. ] 

The operation of the course will be 
watched closely by the standing committee, 
and it is hoped that experience gained in 
running it will be valuable in guiding the 
provision of other courses with a similar 
purpose both in the London area and in 
other parts of the country. 

D. A. G. REID, Principal, 
L.C.C. Brixton School of Building. 
Ferndale-road, S.W.4. 


Scale, Proportion and Contemporary 
Architecture 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder 
SS IR,—As a layman who has taken a close 
N ; . . . . 

and, I hope, intelligent interest in 
architecture for many years, I was particu- 
larly struck by one sentence in Mr. Martin 
Briggs’s lucid paper on “ Architectural 
Education,” reported in your last issue. 
“Tf,” he said, “we admit that there is any 
such thing as a science of esthetics, that 
‘proportion’ and ‘scale’ mean anything at 
all; how can one exclude some study of 
masterpieces of the past from our scheme of 
visual training?” Looking at much con- 
temporary architecture, I have long won- 
dered whether such a science, if it does 
exist, is relevant any longer. I ask myself 
why I find an eighteenth-century house— 
often little more than a square box of bricks 
with white-painted sashbars and some sim- 
ple enrichment in doors and cornice—more 
visually satisfying than a contemporary pre- 
fabricated school. Both are types, the one 
almost as mass-produced as the other. The 
answer, presumably, is that the house con- 
forms to a recognisable system of composi- 
tion and proportion, while the school does 
not, or, if it does, the system is technical 
and not esthetic. Am I righi in thinking 
that plan and building technique now pre- 
dominate over visual design? 

A particularly interesting case in point is 
the new Royal Festival Hall, whose asym- 
metrical side elevations look odd to eyes 
accustomed to symmetrical design. Lay- 
men are puzzled by them and by the small 
apertures arranged in square and diaper pat- 
terns on these fronts (there are ranges of 
square ones on the river front as well). I 
have several times had to explain to friends 
that the only purpose of these is to light the 
escape stairs and lavatories. In point of 
fact, these elevations are logical expressions 
of the plan, yet laymen regard them as odd 
because they do not fit in with their precon- 
ceived ideas of window openings and eleva- 
tional design. 

It appears to me, therefore, that if sym- 
metricality is to be abandoned in the design 
of elevations because modern planning does 
not favour it, conventional ideas of zsthe- 
tics, proportion and scale must also be 
abandoned, Perhaps a new “science of 
esthetics” is in process of development and 
we may get as accustomed to it in time as 
we are to the old one. 

Enlightenment on this point by some of 
your architect readers would be appre- 


ciated. 
A LayMan. 


R.1L.B.A. Council Election, 1951 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder 
GQIR.—Voting papers have now been sent 
. out to all members of the R.I.B.A. for 
the customary annual election. 
There is no need to enlarge on the present 
conditions of practice and the prevailing 
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frustration due to causes which are common 
knowledge, but which all fervently hope is 
but a passing phase. 

In view of the issues involved, could not 
this period of transition be one of prepara- 
tion imposing a greater obligation on ail 
members to exercise their right of vote? 
Would it be out of place, therefore, for all 
members of the institute and the allied socie- 
ties to obtain from all candidates for election 
an assurance and pledge that they will, if 
glected, concentrate on the two following 
major problems in the immediate future:— 


(1) That steps will be taken to ensure 
either the amendment of the present Regis- 
tration Acts (Architects) or the passing 
of legislation whereby building and town 
planning is protected and controlled to a 
greater extent by properly qualified profes- 
sional units in the building industry. 


(2) That the present unequal and un- 
balanced distribution of work is°examined 
and rectified, ensuring full and equitable 
employment for all architects in whatever 
capacity they may be practising their pro- 
fession. 

NiEL MarTIN-Kaye, F.R.LB.A. 


43, Doughty-street, W.C.I. 


Scales for Quantity Surveyors 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder 


GIR. — Kewess” in his letter last week 
* implies that the British Standard for 
quantity surveyors’ scales was prepared by 
quantity surveyors who no longer actually 
have to use them. 

This is far from being the case. This 
Standard is based on a report of the Junior 
Organisation Quantity Surveyors’ Com- 
mittee of the R.I.C.S.—a committee of young 
but fully qualified chartered quantity sur- 
veyors all of whom are engaged in the day- 
to-day tasks of taking-off. This report was 
passed to, and approved by, the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Committee, who thereupon took 
responsibility for it and asked the British 
Standards Institution to publish a Standard 
on the lines of its recommendations. 
Liaison was maintained between the British 
Standards Institution and the two com- 
mittees, and the Standard as issued differs 
in no significant respect from the original 
report. 

“ Kewess ” refers to a “flat square-edged 
scale.” The scales have a flat back, but the 
edges are bevelled on top and are specified 
to finish not more than 1/32 in. and not less 
than 1/40 in. thick at the working edge, 
i.c., about the same thickness as the old 
oval-section scales. A few of these scales were 
made prior to the publication of the British 
Standard and have been used successfully 
for nearly two years now. “ Kewess” may 
dislike them, but they were designed by 
practising takers-off for practising takers- 
off. 

A. T. Brett Jones, A.R.LCS., 
Hon. Secretary, Junior Organisation Quantity 
Surveyors’ Committee, R.I-C.S. 


Abstract Sculpture 
To THE EpitTor oF The Builder 


GiR,—1 have seen the modern sculpture to 
* which you referred in your fast issue, 
and confirm your impression that laymen 
are “utterly befogged by it.” I do not be- 
lieve it is possible to explain abstract sculp- 
ture—there is nothing to explain. It repre- 
sents nothing except the mind of the sculp- 
tor—i.e., a vacuum—which is abhosred by 
Nature and 
YOUR CORRESPONDENT. 
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Reinforced Brickwork Lintels 
To THE Epiror oF The Builder 


SRI was interested in the article on 

“ Reinforced brickwork lintels ” in your 
issue of May 25. In the early ’twenties 
I saw a great deal of construction work in 
reinforced brickwork in India, both in roof 
and floor construction 


{ think Mr, F, C. Temple, Town Engineer 
at Jamshedpur, was responsible for the 
design and construction for the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd., there. Mr. Brebner was 
the engineer who used it in the construction 
of the new capital at Patna, Bihar. 


It does not appear that your correspond- 
ent, from the Ministry of Works, is aware 
of these facts. Mr. Brebner carried out an 
extensive series of experiments and tests 
on reinforced brickwork at Patna and pub- 
lished the results in two large volumes for 
the Government of India. Mr. Brebner 
reduced the theory of design to the accepted 
one on reinforced concrete, altering only the 
constants to fit the results of his extensive 
tests of every type of structural member. 
I certainly prefer his method of practical 
treatment which has been tried out in India. 


Mr. Biswas has extended the use to road 
slabs in India with considerable success. 


Such failures as have occurred in India 
have been due to inadequate waterproofing. 
I do not think the cover and mortar pro- 
posed by Mr. Foster will prevent such fail- 
ures in a damp climate. I prefer the treat- 
ment advocated by Mr. Biswas in India. 
The use in England of prestressed reinforce- 
ment embedded in a waterproof concrete 
skin appears to offer a solution. 

A. M. FLoyp, Major, 

Late Deputy Chief Civil Engineer, B. N. 
Ry. Co., Ltd., and the Indian Government 
Railways. 

Tregenna House, Plymouth. 


Dry Rot in Buildings 
To THE Epitror oF The Builder 


IR,—How right your correspondent is 
[The Builder, May 4] that though 
Lentinus Lepideus likes a seasoning of coal 
tar distillate it should not eat wood, free 
from old infection and new shakes and so 
on, if it has been perfectly pressure-impreg- 
nated : but the mind of the practitioner and 
field worker may fly to the famous steward, 
also in his way, a learned man, who said 


” 


“You can’t be sick here... .” 


I have found, just recently, beautiful fruit- 
ing bodies of Lentinus Lepideus growing out 
of shakes high up in lovely new impregnated 
Post Office telegraph poles and have found 
sleepers on a famous British Railways’ bridge 
deeply and widely affected, largely destroyed, 
by it. I doubt whether the practical man 
will feel that an excessive application of 
mustard will be a safe way of keeping the 
marauder from the Baron of Beef. 


BERTRAM C. G. SHORE, L.R.I.B.A. 
59, Weymouth-street, W.1. 


R.LC.S. Record Membership 


A record membership of 18,286 is shown 
in the 83rd annual report of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Chartered Surveyors. This figure 
is an increase of 1,114 compared with last 
year. The growth of the Institution from 
1869, when membership stood at 202, is indi- 
cated in a table in the report which shows 
that by 1900 the membership had grown to 
3,064, by 1910 to 4,272, by 1920 to 4,916, 
by 1930 to 7,168, and by 1940 to 9,297. 
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ART IN THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH 


An Exhibition at Lambeth Palace, June 4 to August 31. 


from 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


REVIEWED BY A. LLEWELLYN SMITH, M.B.E., M.A.(Oxon.). F.R.I.B.A. 


T would be a thousand pities if amid the 
many rival attractions of the Festival of 
Britain this Exhibition, opened by His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on June 4, 
were to be overlooked. For it is a really 
remarkable display, well selected and beauti- 
fully arranged, in an almost perfect setting. 
Even those familiar with recent work in 
divers crafts will marvel at the wealth and 
range of works of art here assembled, and 
at the high level of design and craftsman- 
ship throughout. Despite the number and 
variety of the examples shown, they are dis- 
played within small compass, in the great 
Hall of the Palace, now open for the first 
time after the thorough repair of its wonder- 
ful roof by Lord Mottistone and Paul Paget, 
and in the galleries of the Cloisters and the 
Library on the first floor. Visitors may 
arrive, as they please, by road or by river. 
They can see much in an hour; but they 
would do better to linger for half a day, 
Visiting at leisure the thirteenth-century 
Chapel, now roofless, and the beautiful 
vaulted crypt with its Purbeck marble 
columns, wandering in the Palace gardens 
and regaling themselves at the buffet in the 
Cloisters. 


THE CHURCH AS PATRON OF 
ARTS 


The Exhibition goes far to justify the 
claim of the Church to be, pre-eminently, 
the great patron of the arts. The selection 
of the exhibits was entrusted to a strong 
authoritative panel under the chairmanship 
of Sir Charles Tennyson; and the arrange- 
ment and display, including most of the 
physical labour of handling, were in the 
hands of the Exhibition Secretary, Mr. G. 
Baden Beadle, F.R.S.A., and the Exhibition 
Planner, Mr. Francis Stephens, A.R.C.A., 
both of Faith Craft-Works, Ltd., with the 
help of their Chairman, Mr. Donald Whipple, 
and of his son. They may well be proud 
of the results of their work, which can, per- 
haps, only be appreciated at its true value by 
those who have attempted similar work 
themselves and know the labour involved. 

A special word of praise is due to Miss 
E. A. Camp and Miss Freda Hands for the 
beautifully written labels. 

In these days, as Dr. F. C. Eeles has well 
said, we find much sporadic originality, but 
no general and steady growth of a new 
style in art. Artists have to-day no “com- 
mon mind.” In such a period the Christian 
churches with their unchanging faith and 
purpose and their ancient liturgies, provide 
the artist with a most salutary steadying 
influence. Originality, to be fertile, cannot 
be a complete breach with all that has gone 
before ; there is no future in being different 
merely for its own sake. In the service of 
the Church the artist, whether he be architect 
or sculptor, silversmith or woodworker, is 
meeting a traditional need. What matters 
is the freshness of outlook and the integrity 
of purpose which he brings to the task. 

Practical conditions are not indeed immune 
from change. An Evangelical church of 
150 years .ago, in essence an auditorium 
centred in the pulpit, is something far 
removed from a medieval monastic church 
with its cluster of chapels and chantries and 
the sharp severance of the monks from the 
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Open on week-days 
Admission, two shillings 


laity. But the changes are slow-moving and 
founded in developments of belief or ritual, 
They do not arise from the caprice of the 
individual artist, or from his anxiety to be 
thought “up to date.” 


In the ages of faith works of church art 
had at least three distinct purposes. They 
had a practical use in ritual or liturgy ; they 
served as a focus for personal devotion, 
almost like individual beads in the rosary— 
a function to which their value as works of 
art is sometimes regarded as irrelevant, as 
witness the indifferent Stations and plaster 
images in many Catholic churches; and 
they had a definite didactic purpose in ex- 
pounding the Gospel story and the doctrines 
of the Church for the edification of a simple 
and unlettered people. The first two pur 
poses remain; the last has virtually dis- 
appeared. A literate population receives its 
instruction by other methods, nor have con- 
temporary artists the simple literal belief 
necessary for the natural portrayal of scenes 
of Biblical or church story. Unlike the 
artists of the Middle Ages, they do not 
believe in angels in human form with wings 
and crowns, or that the Apostles and Saints, 
even in the after life, are apparelled in 
jewelled robes. Some, it may be, have only 
a vague faith, or even none. 


SOME UNIMPRESSIVE PAINTINGS 


This possibly explains why the paintings 
shown here are the least impressive of the 
exhibits and are relatively few in number. 
The scheme of mural decoration by Duncan 
Grant and Vanessa Bell, fine as it may be 
thought in composition and colour, is merely 
a scheme of mural decoration, devoid of 
spiritual message. Beryl Trist’s “ Adoration” 
is a charming picture in an English farm- 
yard, but the depiction of the Holy Family 
and two Shepherds in the clothing and 
surroundings of to-day requires an imagina- 
tive effort in artist and beholder which diverts 
attention from the underlying meaning. No 
one looking at a medieval version of the 
same subject could wonder for one moment 
what was the point of the picture. The 
paintings of Hans Feibusch have more nearly 
the character of true religious painting, and 
the sculpture, in which the inspiration of 
Eric Gill is clearly to be traced, approaches 
sometimes to the directness and simplicity 
of earlier ages. Cecil Thomas shows a 
very beautiful Virgin and Child, the mother 
standing with feet firmly planted as one carry- 
ing a burden; a figure free at once from 
mock medivalism or self-conscious modern- 
ism. Perhaps the most notable of the sculp- 
ture is that by Alan Durst. His sculptured 
Romanesque font greets one at 
entrance; and his carved oak rood scree? 
at Woodchurch, executed in collaboration 
with Bernard Miller as architect, is a wonder 
ful piece of work, which can unfortunately 
only be shown by photograph. 

























VERSATILITY IN ARCHITECTURE 


Apart from a model of the Congregational 
Exhibition Church at Poplar, the architec: 
tural examples are naturally also confined 
to drawings and photographs. They are 4 
good representative selection, ranging from 
Liverpool and Guildford Cathedrals to Mr 
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R. Nickson’s designs for cathedrals in stones or other graveyard monuments. In 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. The numerous spite of obvious difficulties it would have 
illustrations of Sir Ninian Comper’s work been worth while to attempt a small exhibit ; 
show an extraordinary versatility and virtu- for to the ordinary man the churchyard is 
osity ; One may be pardoned for preferring no less conspicuous or familiar than the 
his simpler manner, as shown in his fine church itself, and it falls to most people to 
church near Deolali (near Bombay) an essay erect a memorial at some time in their lives. 
in straightforward building by primitive Valiant efforts have been made of recent 
methods. Much of the architeetural work years by the British Institute of Industrial 
js familiar ; it is the volume and excellence Art and the Central Council for the Care 
of modern Church architecture which is sure of Churches to improve the quality and 
prising. Despite the breakaway from Gothic, design of graveyard memorials. Admirable 
it is remarkable how a continuing purpose model regulations have been drafted for 
has ensured a continuity of general form churchyards, and much useful guidance 
and character. If any common trend can be issued to incumbents on design, materials 
detected, it is in the direction of plain plas- and lettering suitable for memorials in 
tered surfaces punctuated by small areas of British | churchyards. Unhappily few 
rich and colourful detail—in itself a reversion monumental masons in the ordinary course 
to earlier tradition—in distinction from the of trade can supply cheap gravestones of 
all-pervading elaboration of many Victorian comely design, nor can their letter-cutters 
churches. It would have been interesting either lay out a good inscription or follow a 
to have seen examples of “ plain substitute full-size drawing supplied to them. Relatives 
buildings ” conforming to modern licensing can be referred to Sculptured Memorials, 
conditions and the provisions of the War Ltd. (who might well have been represented 
Damage Act. here) and to some of the better church 
STAINED GLASS shops. But there remains a great need to 

: rey . educate the average monumental mason, and 

The chief glory of the Exhibition is, tg persuade him to carry a stock of cheap 
undoubtedly, the stained glass. The and pleasing memorials in suitable British 
notorious difficulty of showing stained glass stones ; and the public must also be educated, 
to good effect has been admirably overcome py exhibitions such as this, and possibly by 
by displaying the exhibits above the book- travelling exhibitions of photographs and 
cases and panelling, against the windows of designs, if they are to recognise and choose 


the great Hall. Moreover, it is all good jp. good when they see it. 
craftsman’s glass, strong in:design and rich 
in colour. The thin, insipid, sentimental BOOKS RECEIVED 


windows which the public prefers are notably ’ 
absent. The artists mostly take refuge from DESIGNERS IN BRITAIN. Vol. 3. By Society 
purely pictorial treatment in richness of of Industrial Artists. (London: Allan 
decoration or symbolism, or in stark hieratic Wingate (Publishers), Ltd.). Price 45s. 
draughtsmanship, making full use of the lead BUILDING FOR INVESTMENT. By C. H. 
cames in the pattern. Most of the well- Cowgill. (London: Chapman and Hall.) 
known glaziers are represented, such as Price 56s. 

Christopher Webb, Joseph Nuttgens and PLASTERING. By J. T. Sawyer. (London: 
William Wilson, as well as some no longer Edward Arnold and Co.). Price 8s. 6d. 
with us, such as James Hogan, Martin TupOR RENAISSANCE. By James Lees- 
Travers and Douglas Strachan. One would Milne. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.). 
have liked to see a window by Leonard Price 21s. 

Walker. Particularly worthy of note are 

two windows by Ernest Bosanyi, unusual 

and lovely in design and colouring and OBITUARY 

distinctly Oriental in flavour. William Harold Tomlinson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Wilson’s single exhibit is notable for its 
; é We regret to announce the death, suddenly, 
depth of colouring, as compared with some 4¢ wr Harold Tomlinson, M.A., F.R.LB.A.. 


of his work. To judge stained glass from é . 
drawings is next to impossible ; but Moira Pre oe PA ga School of 


Forsyth’s rose window for Guildford 
Cathedral is beautiful in design and should warold Ridout, F.R.LC.S. 


Eeoey when executed. We regret to announce the death of Mr. 

CHURCH SILVERWARE Harold Ridout, F.R.1.C.S., of Messrs. Harold 
Ridout and Partner, chartered quantity sur- 
veyors, Regency House, 1-4, Warwick-street, 
Regent-street, W.1. 


The remaining work must be passed over 
rapidly. The silverware is good in quality 
and execution. In one showcase Church 
apes the Lambeth collection, such as 

¢ Laudian chalice and paten, is shown 
beside modern examples whikent noticeable Smoke Abatement Year Book 
contrast or incongruity. Cecil Thomas’s pro- The continuing development of the smoke 
cessional cross is charming and fresh in con- abatement movement is shown in Year- 
ception and detail; but the works which Book for 1951, published by the National 
show most originality of design are not Smoke Abatement Society. This contains 
always the most successful. The vestments information about the Society itself, its 
and embroideries can receive no more than annual report and accounts, etc., together 
a mention, except for a patchwork cope, with a section of general information on air 
the combined work of nearly a hundred pollution and its prevention. There are 
parishioners of St. Christopher’s, South- notes and essential information on the laws 
bourne, between the ages of seven and 92 relating to smoke and to alkali, etc., works, 
@ beautiful, rather touching thing and an on the fuel efficiency activities of the 


example to other Christian communities. Ministry of Fuel and Power, and on the 
work of the Fuel Research organisation in 
AN OMISSION the scientific investigation of pollution, and 


One unfortunate omission remains to be the testing of appliances, etc. There are 
noted, the complete absence of the art of also a directory of associations, a useful list 
the churchyard. There are no examples of of recent papers and reports, and a guide 
lychgates or churchyard crosses, no head- to publications. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 
South Eastern Society of Architects 


PROPOSING THE TOAST of the R.I.B.A., at 
the annual luncheon of the South Eastern 
Society of Architects, held at Egham recently, 
Mr. Cecit H. Burns, president of the 
Society, said that they met at a very grave 
and difficult time for the country, for the 
arts generally and for architecture im particu- 
lar. Architects were hedged round with 
restrictions of every kind. They longed for 
freedom to express themselves in their own 
particular way and to carry out their ideas 
and designs. Designs were not an end in 
themselves but merely a means to an end and 
unless they materialised into buildings they 
Were as useless to mankind as a musical 
score that is never performed. Architects 
were, however, ready to forgo their freedom 
and to suffer more restrictions, if they were 
just, if they could further those freedoms 
which were so much more vital, the freedom 
of the country and of mankind, which looked 
to the British for leadership in troublous 
times. 

Replying, Mr. A. GRAHAM HENDERSON, 
A.R.S.A., president of the R.I.B.A., said that 
the institute was not responsible for the 
progress of the architectural art, but it was 
responsible for the training of students and 
for the determination of a proper relation- 
ship between the members and between 
architects and the public. “We are going 
to be judged by what we do for the public, 
and that is our prime consideration,’ he 
said. 

He regarded the austerity and economy 
they had to exercise as a challenge to their 
art. Fifty years ago they could decorate 
buildings to the fullest extent but nowadays 
they had no opportunity of doing that and 
had to rely on proportion and the funda- 
mentals of their art. 

A toast to guests was proposed by Mr. 
H. E. Bunce, F.R.1I.B.A., vice-president of 
the society, and replies were given by 
Alderman J. H. Wenham, Alderman W. G. 
Eggleton and Mr. W. Robson Brown, M.P. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors 


THE SIXTY-THIRD annual report of the 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors states, 
on the subject of education, that the evening 
classes which were organised under the aus- 
pices of the Society and the University to 
provide opportunities for instruction for 
students’ not taking a full-time course in 
architecture had proved successful, and it 
was proposed to continue the course. 

It notes the death, during the session under 
review, of its oldest member, Mr. W. C. 
Fenton, who was for a short period honorary 
secretary of the Society, a member of the 
council for many years and president from 
1907-9. 

The membership of the Society numbers 
153. Members had subscribed £110 to the 
A.B.S. Centenary Fund. 

Professor Welsh and Mr. J. W. Davidson 
had again been appointed to represent the 
Society to act in connection with the award 
of the Ministry of Local Government and 
Planning’s housing medal for local authori- 
ties’ housing schemes of special merit. 


A.R.C, Calendar for 1951-52 

The 1951-52 calendar of the Architects’ 
Registration Council has been issued by the 
Board of Architectural Education, 68, Port- 
land-place, W.1. 





IN PARLIAMENT 
Impert of Timber Houses 


[THE question of the import duty on timber 

houses was raised on May 30 by Mr. 
J. E. PeweLL, who said that he wished to 
make a suggestion which, if accepted by the 
Government, would result in several hundred 
extra house being erected and occupied 
in this country during the present year. He 
referred to the recent erection of four 
Swedish timber houses in the city of Birming- 
ham, and said that the firm which erected 
these houses was capable of erecting them 
in Birmingham and elsewhere at the rate of 
at least 100 a month. These houses were, 
at present, subject to an import duty which 
had the effect of increasing their cost by 
apptoximately 2s. per foot super. The addi- 
tion of this 2s. priced these houses out of 
consideration under the Ministry of Health 
standards, and he suggested that the import 
duty might be suspended, or at any rate 
reduced to the level of the duty levied on 
foreign cut timber as a measure of prefer- 
ence against Commonwealth timber. The 
suspension could be limited to the present 
building season. 

It was fallacious to argue that if one local 
authority was enabled by this means to build 
more -houses then fewer could be erected by 
other local authorities, and that hence there 
would be no increase in the country at large. 


The global figure of houses which could 
be erected purported to be based on the 
available supplies of materials and labour. 
In both these matters the Swedish timber 
houses make far less call on our resources 
than the traditional houses. The whole 
casing of the house was imported and no 
claim was made on indigenous materials. 
Nor was the timber in the house offset against 
our timber imports. 

In regard to labour, figures showed that 
almost exactly half the number of man-hours 
was required, both on site preparation and 
in erection, and in the two taken together, 
for the Swedish houses compared with tradi- 
tional houses. It would, therefore, be 
evident that we could build two of these 
houses approximately with the materials 
and labour required to build one traditional 
house. Supposing the national quota was 
ever so tightly and correctly calculated, it 
still followed that by erecting these houses 
we could make an increase in the national 
output equal to half the number of these 
houses which we erected. He hoped the 
Government would reconsider the matter of 
the import duty favourably. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LLoyD supported this 
plea, and said it would make a further contri- 
bution to the relief of the housing problem. 


Mr. BorroMLey, the Secretary for Over- 
seas Trade, said there was no disagreement 
on the necessity of getting more houses, but 
they had to face the fact that the amount 
of capital investment available, if they were 
to avoid infiation, was limited. There was 
also the question of labour and materials. 
The fact was that if they were to have more 
houses there would be fewer hospitals, 
fewer schools and fewer factories, because 
it was not possible to build in one direction 
without hurting something in another. 


He repeated the assurance previously given 
by the President of the Board of Trade that 
he was willing to consider on its merits any 
application made for the abolition, on a tem- 
porary basis, of the import duty on timbered 
houses. But it would be necessary to have 
regard to the interests of*the United Kingdom 
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joinery industry and also to assess the effects 
of such relaxation on our timber supplies. 
If they were to take timbered houses from 
Sweden it necessarily followed that it would 
be at the expense of the timber supplies they 
might get for other purposes. 
Prefabricated houses still needed essential 
services like sewers, roads and things of that 
kind, and the imported house had to be paid 
for by exports from this country. He had 
been informed that the cost of a house of 
the Swedish type would be £150 a house 
above that of the traditional type. There 
was a scarcity of timber, and that being so, 
it had to be used to the best possible pur- 
pose. He was told that the traditional house 
built by the local authority required less 
than 1.5 standards of timber, but for the 
prefabricated houses three standards were 
required. To that extent it meant a draw 
on the limited amount of timber available. 


He was informed that there was. under- 
employment at present in the joinery industry 
in this country, and if these houses were 
let in duty free it would worsen the 
position of the industry. It would create 
an unfortunate impression if they let in the 
manufactured article free and still left the 
duty on components of these houses which 
came frem the Commonwealth countries. 


Plasterboards Shortage 

On May 29, Mr. McINNes asked the 
Secretary of State for Scotland whether he 
knew that there was a shortage of plaster- 
board for housing purposes in Scotland : 
and what action he proposed to take in the 
matter 

Mr. MCNEILL said he had been aware of 
this shortage and there had been satisfactory 
discussions with the manufacturers. The 
production of plasterboard was increasing 
and the manufacturers estimated that the out- 
put would shortly be sufficient to satisfy all 
essential demands. In the meantime they 
had agreed to take special action to meet 
urgent Scottish housing needs on being sup- 
plied with particulars of the above sites 
involved and the amounts required. 


Local Authority Allocations 

On May 29, WING COMMANDER BULLUS 
asked the Minister of Local Government 
and Planning if he would give a list of the 
local housing authorities who had been 
allowed an extra allocation of houses to be 
built during the present year. 

Mr. LINDGREN said that more than 300 
local housing authorities had already 
received additional allocations for 1951. As 
the list was being constantly added to, it 
might be misleading to publish it at present. 


Rent Restrictions 

COMMANDER NOBLE asked the Minister of 
Local Government and Planning whether 
he had considered the scheme put forward by 
the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
in their booklet, “Rent Restrictions and the 
Repair Problem ” ; and whether he was con- 
sidering legislation to help “to solve this 
problem. 


Mr. LINDGREN said that the answer to the 
first part of the question was “yes.” As 
to the second part the Minister could hold 
out no hope of legislation on this subject 
at present. 


New Planning Course 


The College of Art and Crafts, Waverley- 
street, Nottingham, are to commence a new 
two-year course leading to the College Dip- 
loma in Town and Country Planning. 
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HOUSING LONDON’S 
MILLIONS 


A Talk by Lady Pepler 


TTHE seriousness of the scarcity of Jand 

in London on which to build houses 
was emphasised by LaDy PEPLER, member 
of the London County Council and Kensing- 
ton Borough Council and chairman of 
Kensington Housing Trust, when she gave 
a talk te the Town and Country Planning 
Association on May 2. 


Lady Pepler said since many of London’s 
millions were satisfactorily housed, how 
many people were involved in London; 
housing problem ? It was a_ difficult 
question to answer. The L.CC. had a 
waiting list of more than 200,000 families, 
of whom 80,000 might be considered not 
urgent in present conditions. The Borough 
Councils also had a combined waiting list of 
many thousands, most of whom were on the 
L.C.C. waiting list as well. Some were not, 
however, and we might allow 5,000 for 
them. If we called the number of urgent 
cases 125,000 families, at 3.5 persons per 
family that involved more than 400,000 
people. Then there were the people who might 
or might not be on the waiting list but who 
would be displaced by the various improve- 
ment schemes, which she put at not more 
than 250,000 persons. It thus looked as jf 
we were concerned to-day with the needs 
of some 700,000 persons in London. 


Next she asked what was being done for 
them, and by whom? _ There were three 
agencies concerned in housing: (a) Private 
enterprise, working only under _ licence, 
which had produced some 5,500 dwellings 
for Londoners ; (b) borough councils, who 
had provided some 9,000 new dwellings and 
housed 61,900 families in requisitioned 
houses; and ({c) the London County 
Council, which was concerned with larger 
areas as well as small, both inside and out- 
side London. In their out-county cottage 
estates, which were mainly built in the Green 
Belt ring, they had followed an inter-war 
and out-of-date policy whose drawbacks had 
long been agreed. But they had already pro- 
vided 18,700 dwellings since the war and 
would eventually provide 45,000 dwellings 
on their six estates, while the new towns 
in the same length of time, hoped to com- 
plete 3,000 in the ten undertakings by the 
end of this year. 

Finally, Lady Pepler asked what was 
preventing the rapid provision of appro 
priate housing. She thought two main 
problems : (a) Restrictions by the Govern 
ment on permitted numbers of dwellings 
erected each year owing to limitations of 
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money, materials and men; (b) scarcity of 
land within London. 

As regards (a), economy in building was 
essential if we were to maintain numbers 
and the only thing to decide was how fat 
we were prepared to reduce standards of 
equipment, space and design. 

As to scarcity of land, this was equally 
serious. The Borough Councils saw then 
selves without any in a few years. Th 
L.C.C. had a huge machine capable of tum 
ing out 13,000 dwellings a year and woul 
soon have nowhere to use it. 


Lady Pepler concluded by saying that she 
believed, as usual, the answer to this problem 
lay in pressure of public opinion, and onl 
through a forceful and co-ordinated drive 
would housing be provided for th 
thousands of Londoners who needed it. 
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